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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
Lorp Joun Russexx has done justice to the new spirit that 


animates his policy, and has abandoned the Irish Arms Bill. He 
should, he says, have liked further time to consider so thorough 





a change; and therefore was it that he proposed to weed the | 
But on stricter examination, he | 
finds that the several parts hang so closely together that it | 


bill of its most odious clauses. 


would have been difficult to separate them; the Lord-Lieutenant 


thinks that he can do without the powers which would have | 
been retained to him; and so Lord John Russell gives up the | 


measure. It is satisfactory to tind that the Premier has so 
promptly and decisively succeeded in furthering his own doc- 
trine of equal laws for England and Ireland. 
think, for considering so simple a question as the abandonment 


of idle coercion was amply sufficient: to have patched up a com- | 


promise bi!l might have taken longer time, and it would have 
served no good purpose at last. This act of decision will tend 
greatly to restore confidence in Lord John’s earnestness and 
power of command. 

The objection made by Mr. Thomas Duncombe to the Irish 
Constabulary Bill raised a totally separate question. The bill 
removes a limit now set upon the number of the constables which 
the Lord-Lieutenant can appoint to any particular district pro- 
claimed to be disturbed ; onl it also lays om expense of the force 
upon the Consolidated Fund. Objections, no doubt, can be found 
to both enactments. The mode of defraying the cost removes 


such check both upon needless outiay and upon local disorder as | 
would result from a local mode of payment: but the case of Ire- | 


land is anomalous; she is a very poor country, and her mere 
poverty would starve the machinery of good government: on the 
other hand, England, rich and powerful, appoints the Ministers 
who are responsible for governing Ireland, and it is England’s 
interest that peace should be kept in the neighbouring island. 
There is therefore much to be said for throwing the cost on the 
general fund. The “ principle” of placing a quasi-military force 
at the Lord-Lieutenant’s disposal is not in issue when the ques- 
tion concerns only the numbers of the force: the circumstances 
demand that a large discretion should be reposed in the Governor 
of Ireland; and if his discretion is to be controlled, it is rather in 
respect of his general conduct than in the efficiency of his ma- 
chinery. 

Lord John Russell has explained his scheme for meeting the 
second year of failure in the Irish potato crop. It promises to be 
judicious and effectual. It is assumed that the trade in maize 
the late Government began will be continued by the ordi- 
hary operations of commerce; and therefore the Executive relin- 
quishes the task which it performed so opportunely last year, of 


actually providing supplies of that grain. Mr. Labouchere, the | 
Irish Secretary, does injustice to his own honest intelligence when | 


he talks as if the late Ministers had committed some fault in 
meddling with trade. The altered plan is no doubt for the better ; 


but it is possible precisely because the late Ministers interfered so | 


effectually as to establish a totally new trade in the space of a few 
months, yet so discreetly as to make the withdrawal of all nursing 
aid as easy as it is. Bu 
the maize : that is to be supplied in the shape of wages to be paid 
for employment on public works. In order to wean Ireland from 
too great reliance on English assistance, and to check local abuses, 
the cost is to be repaid, gradually, by a tax imposed upon the 
land, after the manner of a poor-rate. Extremely poor districts, 
Owever, are to have special advances of money not chargeable 
on the local fund. ‘The proposal met with general approbation. 
acts of this week go far to conquer the “ difficulty” which 


The time, we | 


But the Irish people will need means to buy | 


Ireland constitutes in the administration of the empire. The 
Premier cannot fail to observe that his success thus far is exactly 
proportionate to his singlemindedness, his comprehensiveness of 
view, and his courage in grappling with the hydra difficulty as 
it opposes each threatening head to his course. 

A basis has been laid for general railway legislation next 
session. Mr. Morrison moved some resolutions, asserting the ex- 
pediency of appointing a special executive department in lieu of 
the a Railway Board, and suggesting divers functions to be 
fulfilled by the new Board; but his programme was far from 
fect, and all but the first assertion was withdrawn. Next day, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer introduced a bill for establishin 
ja Board, to supersede the Railway department of the Board o 





Trade ; compared with which it promises to be a great improve- 


2| ment. 


The House of Commons, at the instance of Mr. Hume and Mr. 
Monckton Milnes, has followed the Lords in having a say about 
the occupation of Cracow ; but with a more positive result, for 
Lord Palmerston’s speech is a manifesto. He has declared the 
treaty of Vienna to have been violated ; he has expressed in mea- 
sured but forcible terms his detestation of the acts imputed to the 
local government of Gallicia; and he has opportunely reminded 
Austria, that if the treaty of Vienna be violated on the Vistula, it 
| may not hold good on the Rhine and the Po. Austria will feel the 
force of that warning. Intimations put forth by other speakers in 
the debate are of more doubtful value. We cannot perceive any 
useful purpose in holding out a prospect that the kingdom of 
Poland can be restored to its old position on the map of Europe. 
That nation has been too effectually dismembered to be reconsti- 
tuted as a substantive whole. By the dismemberment, it has 
been debarred from partaking in the progress of the age; and it 
is of necessity still behind those countries by whose aid alone it 
could have hoped to retrieve its original position. Were it possible 
to collect the scattered limbs of Poland, France and England 
would never consent to reéstablish her as she was, with her feudal 
system and villenage; and we have yet to learn that, inde- 
| pendent, she could be any other. Nor, were it possible to set her 
| up again, is itlikely that she could maintain an inde)endent exist- 
| ence between her three dangerous “ protectors.” The separate 
| existence even of her poor remains invites aggression. Austria’s 
| rule is illustrated by the events of Gallicia. Russia is eager to 
eat up all she can. Prussia has been the mildest of the slave's 
three mistresses. The destiny of Prussia, backward as it may be 
in English eyes, as compared with that of Poland is the extreme 
| of modern advancement. These obvious facts point to the trae 
policy for the friends of Poland. If opportunity should arise, it 
would best serve her welfare to bind her to the happier destiny 
of Prussia by actual annexation. Merge Poland in Prussia, or 
at least in Germany, and she must participate in that advance- 
ment which Austria will soon prove powerless to obstruct. 

The gemini Bentinck and Disraeli ae been busy at their ex- 
alted employment of venting spite against Sir Robert Peel, 
by hunting out bygone faults in his administration. One of 
their acts, indeed, was of a better kind, though still subsidiary. 
In order to their main object, they must acquire some political 
importance; one mode of doing that is to be the tribunes for 
grievance-mongers; and in that capacity they have appeared as 
patrons for certain Liverpool merchants. Spain has imposed va- 
rious differential duties and port-duties on ships entering Cuba, 
to the disadvantage of English vessels: Lord George and his 
| double-yoer contend that those imposts have continued in default 
| of fiscal retaliations by this country ; and they thus aim a side- 
| blow at Sir Robert Peel’s free trade. Mr. Milner Gibson ap- 
| pears to us to dispose of those representations, by calling to mind 

the fact that England herself set the example of vicious distine- 
| tions. She has now reversed the example; but time has not yet 
| elapsed for all other countries to imitate her altered course; 
though the fidelity with which they have followed her hitherto 
tends to strengthen the belief that they will still profit by her 
lead. 
| Lord George has discovered that a Mr. Gorton, who was once 
convicted of defrauding the Excise, had been appointed by the 
late Ministers to the commission of the peace in Lancashire. It 
appears that the charge against Mr. Gorton was not at all clearly 
made out; he denies it, and imputes the grounds for it to the 
| blundering of a drunken exciseman; his conviction was a tech- 
| nical form; and at all events it happened a long while ago. 
| His actual appointment to the Magistracy was a personal over- 
| 
| 


sight on the part of Lord Granville Somerset ; who did not find 
out his mistake till just as he was leaving office. Originally to 
pass Mr. Gorton by, might have been better ; but to deprive him, 
after appointment, was a much harsher and more questionable 
act; the necessity of which Lord Granville was perforce obliged 
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to leave to the judgment of his successor. The appointment was | foreigner at the dictation of France. Meanwhile, poor Isabella’, 


a mistake; but it has no serious results. 

In another case, Lord George thought that he had dug up a 
treasure of incriminatory matter. The facts stated in the bill of 
indictment are these. Some time ago, Lord Chancellor Lynd- 
hurst conferred the living of Nocton on a friend of Lord Ripon’s ; 
and to requite that good turn, Lord Ripon aids Lord Lynd- 
hurst in a “job ” to benefit the Lord Chancellor’s principal secre- 
tary. 
of their resignation ; and accordingly, in February last, Sir Henry 
Roper, head of the Supreme Court in Bombay, wrote that he 
would resign on the 2d of November next. On that day he would 
have completed seven years’ service, which would entitle him to 
a retiring allowance of 1,000/. a year; five years’ service only 

ives 7007. When the late Ministers were about to retire, Lord 
yndhurst wished to provide for his secretary, Mr. Perry: for 
that purpose, Sir Henry was abruptly superseded; Mr. David 
Pollock, Commissioner of the Insolvent Court in London, was ap- 
pointed Judge of the Bombay Court ; Mr. Charles Phillips, Com- 


It is the custom for the Judges in India to give long notice | 


missioner of Bankruptcy at Liverpool, was appointed to suc- | 


ceed Mr. Pollock ; and Mr. Perry was put into the vacancy at 
Liverpool. One effect of this sudden shifting is, that all the ju- 
dicial acts of Sir Henry Roper in the interval between the date 
of the patent appointing his successor and his actual retirement 
have been invalidated. The present Ministers were charged with 
screening their predecessors, by bringing in a bill to legalize the 
invalidated proceedings in the Bombay Court. Such was Lord 
George’s indictment on Tuesday. 

Next day, however, he made an important retractation. He 
found by the Clergy List, that the living of Nocton was not in the 
patronage of the Lord Chancellor; and he expressed the most 
vehement contrition for his blunder. 

Wretched youth !—“ impar congressus Achilli!” On the third 
day, Thursday, Lord Lyndhurst entered the field, bent on mis- 
chief. He dashed aside both accusation and retractation, with 
equal contempt. Not a particle of the charge against him re- 
mains. The living of Norton és in his gift; but the appointment 
was made in accordance with a time-honoured custom : the living 
is in the very centre of an estate inherited by Lady Ripon, to 
whose family it belonged—it is quite a family chaplaincy ; by 
some accident it lapsed to the Crown, but the courtesy of Go- 
vernment has unitormly accepted the recommendation of the 
owner of the estate. The enlargement of the church, the school, 
the house for a master and mistress, and their salaries, have 
all depended on Lord Ripon’s generous purse. Precedent and 

ood taste equally justified Lord Lyndhurst’s act. As to the 
ombay Judgeship, the appointment was entirely the separate 
and independent act of Lord Ripon as head of the Board of Con- 
trol. On hearing of Sir Henry Roper’s resignation, Lord Ripon 
sent to his colleague, the highest authority in the law, to ascer- 
tain who would be a fit successor; Lord Lyndhurst returned a 
pretty numervus list of qualified candidates for office in India, 
without any recommendation; Mr. Pollock was selected; and 
his appointment was made out according to the precedent which 
has governed the appointment of a// his predecessors. The le- 
alizing bill applies to all former cases as well as to the present. 
vith Mr. Charles Phillips’s transfer to London, at a pecuniary 
loss, Lord Lyndhurst had scarcely anything to do. For Mr. 
Perry’s appointment to Liverpool he avowed full responsibility ; 
he found his justification in that gentleman’s well-known and 
high qualifications. Having explained his own conduct, Lord 
Lyndhurst grasped his assailant, and lashed him with cutting 
stripes; denouncing his malevolence and paltry constructions ; 
pronouncing “ this man ”—a presumptuous pretender to lead the 
councils of a nation or a party—to be “ silly, weak, and low”; 
and imputing his conduct to “ early associations and habits”! 
None of Lord George’s Protectionist friends ventured tosay a word. 
As a personal exoneration Lord Lyndhurst’s statement was com- 
lete ; as a counter-charge, crushing. There has been no “ job- 
ing” ; and the suspicion of it was the child of sordid thoughts. 
But Lord Lyndhurst furnished no vindication of the official prac- 
tice. When one obtains a glimpse of the department routine, 
working in detail, it seems to have been no better, if it was no 
worse, under the late Government than under any other. There 
was the usual amount of dawdling, bungling, and negligence. 
Had it been otherwise, there would have been no need now for 
an act of Parliament to legalize an ordinary proceeding. 





Foreign affairs demand but a cursory glance. 

King Louis Philippe has opened the French Chambers, after 
the general election of Deputies, with a speech that says nothing ; 
and the Legislature is to do nothing but constitute itself, to be 
ready for the next session at the ordinary time. 

The Queen of Spain’s marriage has been written up into a state 
of revived interest by the press. The 7imes began, a week or two 
ago; insisting that the choice of a husband ought to be indepen- 
dently and freely exercised by the parties most immediately con- 
cerned ; and denouncing the presumed attempt of France to force 
a Bourbon upon the Spanish people. The Journal des Débats 
angrily disclaims the imputed intrigue, and in turn hints that 
England favours a Coburg; ascribing the intervention of the 
Times to Lord Clarendon! The Times rejoins, that its own writing 
hascreated disturbance in “ aroyal breast,” to wit, Louis Philippe’s; 

s. the declarations of the Débats to be official. The 






SS Halos) a ready to surrender the young Queen to a 


Ogfedrid ; where the Clamor Publico denounces | 


fate is pitiable, with divers hungry young Princes —.cousips 
Italian and Spanish—the all-marrying Orleans family —the pyo. 
fessional matrimonialists of Coburg—competing to devour her 
and fomenting agitation in Spain with their pretensions. , 

In Rome, Pius the Ninth continues his surprising career of 
temperate reform ; which appears to have excited the sympathy 
of the Sicilian King, and the increased mistrust of the Austrian 
Government. 

Don Miguel has issued a new proclamation, of himself, in Por. 
tugal, or somebody else has done it for him; but the silly affair 
excites scarcely any interest. 

At our own colony in Southern Africa, there has been some 
sharp fighting between the British troops and the Kafirs; the 
savages being worsted. It remains to be seen how far the spirit 
raised in them by previous impunity may withstand adversity, 
and how far their mere vis inertia of numbers may render it 
difficult to sweep them off the British territory. 


Debates and Proceedings in Barliament. 
Tue Irtsu Arms BIL. 

In the House of Commons, on Monday, in moving the order of the day 
for going into Committee on Public Works in Ireland, Lord Joun Ros. 
SELL stated the course which Ministers intended to pursue with the Irish 
Arms Bill; namely, to withdraw it. He explained the reasons at some 
length— 

In asking for a temporary renewal of the bill, the only object was to enable 
Ministers to consider the whole of its provisions with the view of determinin 
whether the system should be altogether abandoned or modified. Lord Jobn 
looked upon this as a reasonable proposition, seeing that Parliament had placed 
restrictions upon the possession of arms in Ireland for the past fifty years, nay, 
almost since the Revolution. In consequence, however, of the opposition which 
the proposal had met with, Ministers had agreed to withdraw the more objection- 
able provisions—the clauses which related to branding and domiciliary visits; 
but on withdrawing these, other questions occurred in reference to the remaining 
provisions of the measures, which presented much difficulty. On consultation 
with the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, who is well acquainted with the usual 
course of proceedings in that country, and was willing to dispense with coercive 
power, Lord John was of opinion that it wou'd be far better to dispense with the 
bill altogether than to continue it thus divested of some of its principal provisions, 
He would much rather have had longer time to consider the whole question; but 
on mature consideration, Ministers had reselved to drop the bill. {In coming to 
this decision, they had been intluenced by the absence of ali impediments to the 
administration of justice in Ireland, by the disposition displayed by juries to do 
their duty, and by the diminution which had taken place in crime. 

Mr. Escorr and Mr. Hume offered their congratulations to Ministers on 
the retrograde movement thus announced. 

Distress IN IRELAND. 

Subsequently, the House being in Committee on the Public Works in 
Ireland, Lord Joun RusseLt made a statement on the subject of the ex- 
isting distress, and submitted proposals for its relief. At the outset, he 
referred to the remedial measures carried into effect by the late Govern- 
ment— 

The first thing was to order a quantity of Indian corn, to the value of 100,0001, 
to be purchased by the house of Baring. [By good fortune, this step for a long 
time remained a secret; so that the arrival of so large a supply of food had a 
much less injurious effect in disturbing the regular trade of the country than 
might have been expected. Those contributions were also made in aid of local 
subscriptions, and from that other source 10,0002. was realized. Relief was also 
afforded through the instrumentality of public works. An account of the dis- 
bursements had appeared in a book recently presented to the House, called “ Cor- 
respondence relative to the Measures for the Relief of Distress arising from the 
Failure of the Potato Crop in Ireland.” The whole amount of the expenditure is 
8524811; of which there is repaid or to be repaid 494,851/. With regard to the 
evil which this large expenditure was intended to meet, its amount was differently 
calculated at different times, and in fact it has not yet been completely ascer- 
tained. The first estimate was, that on the average of the whole country the loss 
in the potato crop amounted to one-fourth. Colonel Macgregor afterwards re- 
duced the estimate to an eighth; but the Commissioners of Inquiry subsequently 
estimated the loss at one-half. The disease was not peculiar to the British Isles. 
It had appeared in America, in 1832, and has gone on incre»sing since: it has 
also committed its ravages on the Continent He thought he might 
say upon the whole, that the measures adopted by the late Government had 
proved exceedingly beneficial to Ireland: they supplied food and employment, re- 
moved despair, preserved the peace, and infused a spirit of contentment into the 
people. In illustration, Lord John read a letter from Mr. E. Russell, dese ribing 
the satisfactory results experienced in Clare trom the measures adopted to give 
employment and relief. Mr. Russell stated Indian corn had proved a most 
nutritious article of food; that it had bee tailed at a penny the pound, and 
that a pound was enough for a day’s subsistence for a strong-bodied labourer. 
Some injurious effects, however, had incidentally and unavoidably arisen from the 
relief thus afforded: persons had been employed on the public works who ought 
not to have been so employed; and many of those who have hitherto been in the 
habit of coming to England and Scotland to harvest, finding that they could get 
work near their own doors, remained at home; thus delaying the harvest in Eng- 
land and Scotland, and in this way causing the loss of much food. 

Lord John was sorry to say that this extraordinary remedy for an extraordi- 
nary evil had not been sufficient to meet it. On the contrary, the prospect of the 
potato crop now is more distressing than it was last year. the disease has ap- 
peared earlier, and it ravages are far more extensive. He quoted from a variety 
of private letters which had been forwarded on the subject to the Lord-Lieute- 
nant of Ireland; and mentioned that the statements had been confirmed by letters 
which he himself had received, and by reports in the public newspapers. Among 
the communications particularized, were letters from Lord Shannon, Lord Ennis- 
killen, Lord Bernard, and Colonel Jones. 

Under the distressing circumstances w 
Government to consider the best mode of 
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1 existed, it was the duty of the 
wroviding employment for the people; 
“ We propose to intro- 








and he had now to state the result of their deliberations. 


duce a bill to this effect, that the Lord-Lieutenant shall have power, on recom- 
mendation made to him, to summon a barony sessions or a county sessions for 


works for relief of the poor. When those sessions shall have been assembled, they 
will be empowered and required to order such public works as may be necessary 
for the employment of the people and for their relief. I say, ‘empowered and re- 
quired,’ because it is intended that it shal! be incumbent on them, on being sum- 
moned to those sessions, to order those works. The choice of the works will be 
left to them, and they will be put in execution by the officers of the Board of 
Works. When I say that the choice will be left to them, I mean that they will 
| point out the works which they consider necessary; but the approbation of the 
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will t 
pa pany finally adopted. It is further proposed, that advances shall be made 
from the Treasury, for the purposes of those works, to be repaid in ten years, at 
34 per cent interest, the lowest rate ever taken for works of this kind. T he whole 
amount so advanced by the Governinent will, however, have to be repaid. I 
should also state, that in levying for the repayment of the money, and for the in- 
terest, those levies will not be made according to the assessment for the county- 
rate, but according to the assessment for the poor-rate. So that owners will be 
obliged to pay their proportion as un ler the poor-law assessment, and the poorer 
occupiers will be in a great measure relieved from the assessment. I should add 
also, that we propose to provi le for another case—that of the very poor districts, 
where it on] be impossible that the money should be repaid. We propose that 
there should be a grant, by act of Parliament, of 50,0001. tor the purposes of such 
districts, where works should be provided by the Government, to be undertaken 
only on the ground of their being works of public utility, and of the districts 
being so poor as not to be a dh to undertake the expense of such works. In some 
such cases works of the kind have been undertaken. One case of the kind is 
stated in the correspondence, where, in consequence of the poverty of the district, 
a subscription to only a certain amount was taken, and a larger amount was given 
by the Government than the act of Parliament authorized. The bill to be intro- 
duced for the purpose will be similar to many other acts of the same kind. The 
1st Victoria, c. 21, is that which we propose to follow. We also wopose that there 
shall be Commissariat officers stationed in different parts of Ireland, who shall be 
i tandolph Routh, and shail from time to time commu- 
f distress in their several district 

th the regular op 








in correspondence ith Sir 
nicate with him on the state of 
rule, care will be taken not to interfere wi ! ations of merc hants 
for the supply of fo dl. Relief Committees would again be constituted for a time, 
but means would be taken to avoid the repetition of previous errors. 

The Cuancettor of the Excurquer stated, still more distinctly than 
Lord John Russell did, that Govermnent had no intention of importing 
food for the use of the people of Ireland— 

+ In fact, many merchants had declared that they would not import food unless the 
Government gave an assurance that they would not interfere. On this subject he had 
received a letter from a merchant in Liverpool, stating that had been 
sent out for Indian corn, and assuring him that the supply of food for Ireland 
may be safely left to the 

Mr. Ditton Browne expressed a 

If anything could convince him that a local i 
be necessary, t would be the speech and propo: 1 made by Lord John Russell, 
and the way in which both had bec received y the He use. In praising the 
present Government, however, he had no wish to make any invidious comparison 
with the late one: on he had felt that they had acted with the 
greatest alacrity and Everything showed that a more exten- 
sive system of poor-lar iblished for the purpose of making the land- 
lords attend to the r. Matters could not go on as at 

sent. 

Mr. WinwiAmM Wittiams complained that the 
been called upon to do any thin 
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Mr. Lanovucnere added some details to those adduced by Lord John 
Russell; beginning by an allusion to the poor-law suggestion of Mr. 





Browne, and the complaint of Mr. Williams about allowing the Irish 
landlords to escape— 

As to a poor-law of the kind indicated, any person 
sory attention to the subject knew its difficulty. The Irish landlords had not 
been exempted; for the relief proposed went upon the principle of compelling 
the “ property ’ of Ireland to provide employine nt to pay the interest of the out- 
lay, and ultimately to make good the principal lany advantages had already 
arisen from the assurance given that Govern ould not import food on their 
own account. He would ea remarkable instance. A few days ago, a large 
provision-mer hant on the West coast of Ireland waited upon him to know the 
intentions of the Government; and no sooner was he made acquainted with them 
than he went and purchased two cargoes of Iudian corn. He did not mean to say 
that the late Government had acted improperly in the course they had adopted ; but 
the effect of it had been to paralyze the provision-trade in the first instance, and 
to deranze the labour-market in the secoud; and from this latter cause the habits 
of the labouring classes had in many cases been much demoralized. These views 
had been strongly confirmed by a communication he had that morning received, 
setting forth that the Indian meal had been sold indiscriminately 20 per cent 
under prime cost, and that the greater part was bought up by the farmers, who 
fed their calves with it. [ Mr. Labouchere was asked to state the place, but de- 
clined.} It also mentioned a case v » persons were employed on public works 
who did not stand in need of it ullied the Inspector into letting them do 
as they pleased, and a scar tion of idleness was the consequence. 

Lord LINCOLN was nettled t these statements. 
policy of the late Government— 

He regretted that Mr. Labouch ia not 
speech, and allowed the « 
sell. Mr. Labouchere ot 
had quoted to the Houss 
Routh would per 
Ireland to be used in 
there had been al 
the extent represer 
natural effect of 
Why, it induced 
and not to charity. 
late Government. and 
chere had forgotten 
otherwise he would not 
the subject of imy ortir 
to forestal his compe rs. 
dence, he would have told 
House of Commons. Not lor 
view with a gentleman wi 
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officers of the Commi 
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Mr. Lanoucnere explained— 

Nothing was further from his intention than to cast any blame upon the late 
Government, or to underrate the manner in which they had performed their duties. 
reed not charge all the Relief Committees with corruption, although he attached 
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estions were thrown out by subsequent speakers. 


| same time for granting an indemnity to the perpetrators of it. 
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1e necessary—that is to say, of the Board of Works—before those | Mr. Henry thought the proposal a wise one, but advised Ministers to adopt 


some permanent plan of relief. Sir D. J. Norreys expressed a similar opinion, 
The vast natural resources of Ireland afforded ample means of placing her beyond 
the condition of a suppliant for relief. He hoped Lord John Russell would have 
the courage to attack the Grand Jury system of Ireland. Mr. Hume spoke of 
going to the root of the evil. England and Scotland could testify that Irish la- 
bourers were hard-working and industrious: was it to be supposed that they would 
be less so in their own country, if they had the opportunity? Sir Ronerr Fer- 
Guson asserted that the Board of Works in Ireland had proved itself incompetent 
to its duties. Mr. Escorr remarked, that there were still heavy duties upon the 
importation of certain articles of food: it was the duty of Ministers to sweep all 
these restrictions from the statute-book. At this moment beans and peas paid the 
same duty as that until recently imposed upon Indian meal, but now happily re- 
pealed. The Cuancetor of the Excrimguen complimented the late Govern- 
ment on the sues ’ their remedial measures. They had introduced a new 
trade into Ireland. Indian corn was not only a cheaper, but a more nutritious 
food than potatoes. Mr. Monrac 1 fact, 





ess of 


Gore was desirous of mentioning 
that an inferior description of potato had been cultivated there: this fact was 
pointed out as lo eas 1828, and it was not possible to say how much of the 
prevailing calamity was owing to this circumstance, 

Three resolutions, embodying the scheme of relief submitted by Lord 
John Russ 

Mr. Escort gave notice, that he would, on the ask the 
First Minister if he intended in the present condition of the empire to per- 


ntenance of any ! 





ll, were then agreed to. 





following day . 
severe in the 1 law imposing restrictions on the importa- 
tion of food ? 

Lord Joun Russe. was ~ady to reply to the question now, and to give 
the answer the honourable Member had himself supplied when he stated 
that the Corn-law had just been settled: it was not his intention to dis 
turb that settlement. 
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obiect— 

One object of t bill was to redeem the pledge given rn Bill was 
introduced, that »expense of the Irish Constabulary force should be trans- 
ferred from the counties to the Consolidated Fund. The propr if this ar- 
rangement had become still more obvious from the recent determin i to place 
upon the counties the burden of providing employment for the peo The bill 
ilso added to the Lord-Lieutenant’s powers of increasing the reserved force of 
the Irish Constabulary: but whether that reserved force consisted of 200 men or 
of 400 men, involved no constitutional principle whatever. 

Mr. Tuomas DunxcomBe was still of opinion that the measure wa 
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s un- 
constitutional— 

It was not 200 additional men, but 2,000, or 50,000 men, that might be sent 
into any particular district by the Lord-Lieutenant. It was unconstitutional 
that the Lord-Lieutenant should have the power of increasing a part of the 
standing army to any extent he thought proper, and of putting his hand into the 
public purse to support it. 

After a short discussion, Mr. M‘DonnELL moved the adjournment of the 
lebate. Mr. Duxcompe seconded the amendment; but no division took 
place, 
APPOINTMENTS BY THE LATE GOVERNMENT: Mr. Gorton’s CASE: 

Sin Henry ASE. 

y, Lord Grorer Bentinck asked whether ‘he Mr. Gorton, of 

Tottington I’ who had been appointed by Lord Granville Somerset, the 

late Chancellor of the Dutchy of Lancaster, to the office of Magistrate 

within the jurisdiction of that Datchy, was Mr. Gorton the calico-printer, 

vho in 1831 was nvicted in the Court of Exchequer in the penalty of 
li was the case, Lord George would 

ding as it did to lower the dig- 

sterial bench. 
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and the bill was read a second time. 
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from Mr. Gorton, dated Tottington Hall, June 27, explaining that the charge of 
lefraud Excise was groundless, and had arisen from the inaccuracy of a 
had ) i uel t his attorney 
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but the appeintm nt of Mr, Pollock had deprived him of the larger pension. 

soon as Mr. Pollock's appointme is made, he became the actual Chief Justice 
fB y, and all the acts and decisions of Sir Henry Roper would be illegal 
and voi At that very mom it had been necessary to introduce into the other 


House of Parliament a bill, which, under the title of the Patents and Commis- 
1 point of fact, a bill for concealing this nefarious job, and at the 
The object of the 
appointment of Mr. David Pack was to create a vacancy in the Commissioner- 
ship of Bankraptey wherewith to reward the private secretary of my Lord Lynd- 
hurst; and the mode of proceeding was this: Sir my | Roper was to be super- 
seded by the appointment of Mr. David Pollock, who held the office of C vief 
Commissioner in London for the Relief of Insolvent Debtors; Mr. David Pollock 
was again in his turn to be succeeded in his office by Mr. Phillips, the Coumnis- 
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sioner of the Court of Bankruptcy at Liverpool; thus to make a vacancy there, 
to which Mr. Perry, the private secretary of the late Lord Chancellor, had been 
since appointed. Lord George had nothing to say against the character of Mr. 
David Pollock: he believed that his legal attainments were great; and though he 
might be something out of practice as regarded that portion of the law which he 
would have to administer, Lord George did not mean to say that he was not fit to 
hold the office of Chief Justice of Bombay,—though his age, being sixty-five, was 
rather greater than those who were sent out to the East Indies to fill the situation 
of Chief Justice had generally attained. Then, with respect to Mr. Phillips, he 
had nothing to say against his character or against his legal attainments: he be- 
lieved that a more capable man for executing the duties of Chief Commissioner 
for the relief of Insolvent Debtors did not exist; and so far as he was con- 
cerned it could not be imputed to him that he had taken any part in this job. 
The office which he had vacated entitled him to a salary of 1,800/. a year, and 
the office to which he had succeeded entitled him only to a salary of 1,500/. a year. 
Private reasons, and feelings to which he would not advert, founded upon a do- 
mestic calamity which he had met with, had made it desirable to him personally 
to leave Liverpool, the place where he had met with that affliction. If it should 
be that Mr. Phillips was indebted for his promotion to that office and for the ful- 
filment of his wishes to one Ex-Chancellor, to the patronage and friendship of 
another Ex-Chancellor, who was as it were a second honorary Chancellor during 
the existence of the late Government—performing the legislative duties in the 
other House of Parliament which were abandoned by Lord Lyndhurst—taking the 
part, the difficult part, of defending her Majesty’s late Ministers against those 
attacks which were constantly made in that House, though not in this House, 
upon their honour and consistency in their late proceedings—that was no dis- 
paragement to Mr. Phillips; and Lord George rejoiced that Mr. Phillips, through 
the interference of Lord Brougham, had obtained the appointment, if it were 
through his interference that he had obtained the object of his wishes. He had no 
charge to make against Lord Brougham, if, as the reward of his fidelity and zeal 
in the defence of her Majesty's late Prime Minister, this sop was given to him to 
scoth and gratify his feelings. But when he came to another part of the case, and 
looked at the appointment of Mr. Perry, he was bound to say that this was a very 
great job. Mr. Perry, as he believed, had had no practice for many years in the 
courts of law; and, as he was informed, he was accompanied to Liverpool by Mr. 
Commissioner Holroyd, to dry-nurse him in the new duties he had to perform. He 
had treated of this matter as though it was an appointment made by the Lord 
Chancellor Lyndhurst. He was well aware that the appointment of Mr. David 
Pollock did not rest in the gift of the Lord Chancellor, but that it rested in the 
gift of the President of the Board of Control. He believed that the appointment 
was actually notified to Mr. Pollock unsought and unasked for by him; that, in 
fact, it was notified to him by the late Lord Chancelior, and pressed upon him. 
There was a rumour out of doors that there had been a barter of patronage in this 
instance, and that in exchange for the patronage of the Chief Justiceship of Bom- 
bay the patronage of the living of Nocton, which became vacant on the death of 
the Dean of Windsor four months ago, was given to my Lord Ripon: and he had 
yet to learn whether the living of Nocton had not been disposed of, as well as the 








patronage of the Chief Justiceship of Bombay. Well, he cared not whether the | 


atronage was in the Lord Chancellor Lyndhurst or in the late President of the 

Soard of Control, Lord Ripon. It was a matter altogether pertaining to the late 
Government, and in which the late Government only were concerned. But to 
whomsoever the job belonged, it was a job, and one of the most nefarious jobs that 
be recollected during the eighteen years that he had had a seat in Parliament. 
He must say that it was one which came with peculiar ill grace from Lord Lynd- 
hurst, who in the year 1841 threw out the Charitable Trusts Bill, on the ground 


lution should have the distribution of so much patronage. Now, as the Govern- 
ment in the present instance was not on the eve of dissolution, but was actually 
defunct when it made thisappointment, he thought he was justified in saying that 
a more profligate avidity for patronage never was displayed by any Government. 

Sir Joun Hosnovse would state the facts; leaving the House to come 
to its own conclusion— 


| pointed to that vacant office. 
- - ~ oe “ : > We | of Bank +y three years ago; » he 
mainly that it was not fitting that a Government which was on the eve of a disso- | Court of Bankraptey three yeany aya; but ho hes 


Shortly after his accession to office, his attention was called to the appointment | 


of Mr. Pollock; and on looking at the correspondence, he found that certain ir- 
regularities had taken place. In a letter dated t4th February 1846, Sir Henry 
Roper wrote to Lord Ripon, expressing his wish to retire not immediately, but on 
the 2d of November, at which time he would be entitled to the pension of 1,0007. 
a year. This letter was received on the 27th of March; and on the 4th of May 
Lord Ripon intimated to Sir Henry Roper that his resignation had been accepted, 
and that he would have the usual retiring pension, his resignation to take place 
on the 2d of November. On the 16th of June, Lord Ripon requested Mr. Glad- 
stoue, the Secretary for the Colonies, to make out a patent in the usual form, 
giving to Mr. Pollock the appointment of Chief Justice of Bombay, in the room 
of Sir Henry Roper, whose resignation had been accepted from the 2d of Novem- 


ber. Mr. Gladstone, however, on consulting with the proper officer, informed | 
Lord Ripon that the appointment could not be made in that form, as it was illegal | 


to appoint a judge i prospectu. Lord Ripon then ordered letters-patent to be 
made out, appointing Mr. Pollock forthwith Chief Justice of Bombay; and this 
was done on the Ist of July. The patent contained a clause annulling the ap- 
pointment of Sir Henry Roper. On observing this, Sir John Hobhouse suspected 
that Sir Henry’s functions ceased from that date; and being afraid that some- 
thing unpleasant might occur out of the trials, civil or criminal, that should take 
place under that judge, he consulted the Attorney-General; who advised the in- 
troduction of a bill to legalize all the proceedings which might take place between 
Mr. Pollock’s appointment and the time of his commencing the duties of his office. 
Without doubt, an irregularity had been committed; but it was not the only one; 
similar “ accidents ” had occurred in former times. When the bill came before the 
House it would be the most fitting time for discussing the whole subject. 

Sir James Weir Hoce was of opinion that the appointment might have 
been made in the way originally proposed by Lord Ripon— 

The late Sir William Follett, Mr. Frederick Pollock, and Mr. W. R. Spankie, 
were consulted by the East India Company as to the appointment of a successor 
to Sir Edward Ryan; and their opinion was that an appointment might be made 
to take effect at the departure of the judge holding oftice. 

The ArrorneyY-GENERAL upheld the opinion he had given— 

He had not given that opinion till he had fortified it by the opinion of the pre- 
sent Lord Chief Baron. The present Lord Chancellor was also of the same 
opinion; and so was Lord Lyndhurst; and so, he believed, was the late Attorney- 
General. : 

A somewhat sharp discussion followed; the members of the late Govern- 
ment displaying considerable annoyance under the imputations of Lord 
George Bentinck. 

Mr. Stuart Wort.ey was glad that the error was about to be rectified. 
was exceedingly sorry that the noble Lord should have again made one of these 
attacks, imputing improper motives. 

Mr. Hume thought the transaction was something like a job. He held in his 
hand a document which contained a downright lie. (1 laugh.) Yes, in this do- 
cument William Ewart Gladstone certifies to a downright lie. (Laughter, and 
cries of “ Hear!”) Well, an error, a mistake, if you like; but it is here certi- 
fied, that Sir Henry Roper having resigned his situation, and so on. Now, that 
is a lie; or, if not a downright lie, it is a mistake, I suppose, for Sir Henry Roper 
had not resigned when this document was written. : 

Lord Linco.xn—* It is the ordinary official form.” 

Mr. Hume—* Why should official forms lie in this manner?” (Laughter.) 


| gross job: 


He | 


| ment of Mr. Pollock was made in consequence of a bargain with Lord Ripon that 


a 

Mr. BERNAL regretted that such personalities should be indulged in. He ge. 
fended the appointments. 

Mr. GouLBurRN complained of the want of sufficient notice from Lord 
Bentinck of his intentions. It was exceedingly unfair in him, without Notice, to 
— toa man as honourable as himself nefarious corruption and flagitioys 

rofligacy. 
Lord Lixco.x complained also of the want of notice, and of gross mirepresent. 
ation. Lord George Bentinck had not confined himself to the immediate question, 
but had accused members of the late Government of bartering church liyj 
for other patronage. 

Mr. Diskak.t defended Lord George Bentinck, and inveighed against the “ job. 
bing”; taking care to claim the absence of any guilty knowledge on the part of 
Lord Lyndhurst, whom he eulogized. 


On Wednesday, Lord GeorGe Bentinck availed himself of the oppor. 
tunity afforded by reading the order of the day for the second reading of 
the Insolvent Debtors Act Amendment Bill to make an amende honour. 
able to Lord Lyndhurst and Lord Ripon— 

In connexion with the appointment of Mr. Pollock to the Chief Justiceship of 
Bombay, he had been guilty of insinuating that there had been a barter of 
tronage between Lord Lyndhurst and Lord Ripon in reference to the living of 
Nocton. He had made the assertion on the authority of a gentleman who ocea- 
oe a high position in his profession, and who held a close connexion with the 
iving in question. Last night, however, on looking over the Clergy List, he 
discovered, to his amazement and perfect horror, that the living of | Be was 
not in the gift of the Lord Chancellor at all. He thought it, therefore, his duty, 
in the face of the House and the country, to retract that charge as publicly as he 
had made it. He offered in the most full and ample manner the best amends in 
his power. If his statement had hurt the feelings of the noble Lords for four- 
and-twenty hours, he could assure them they had ample compensation in the 
deep humiliation he felt at having made an unjust accusation against them.* 


On Thursday, in the House of Peers, Lord Lrnpuurst gave his explae 
nation of all the cireumstances—- 

He would not assume that the report which had appeared in the morning papers 
of Wednesday of a speech delivered in the other House by Lord George Bentinck 
was a correct report; and he made this qualification on account of the coarseness 
of the language imputed to the noble Lord, and the character and the nature of 
the imputations made. He would confine himself to a statement of the particu- 
lars of the transaction. “My noble friend the late President of the Board of 
Control applied to me early in the spring, asking me to recommend to him certain 
individuals whom I considered competent for the office of a judge in India. I un- 
derstand that the office had been previously offered to an individual of consider- 
able eminence at the bar, who declined to accept it. In consequence of the re- 
quest of my noble friend, I returned to him the names of six or seven gentlemen; 
among which was that of Mr. David Pollock, as a person whom I considered fully 
competent to discharge the duties of Chief Justice of Bombay, and who I under- 
stood was willing to accept the appointment. I believe that the noble Earl did 
not confine his application to myself but that he also consulted a learned and 
eminent individual as to the qualifications of the gentleman to whom I have re- 
ferred. The result was, that he selected for the office Mc. David Pollock, brother 
of the Chief Baron of the Exchequer.” 

In consequence of that selection, a vacancy was created in another office—that 
of Commissioner in the Insolvent Court. “ Mr. Phillips applied to me to be a 
He had been appointed a Commissioner of t 

met with a very severe domestic 
misfortune about a year since; and he had applied to me several times in conse- 
quence to remove him from the scene of his misfortune to some other part of the 
country, even at a considerable sacrifice of income; his wife and daughter having 
left Liverpool and gone to reside at Cheltenham. I replied, that I had no oppor- 
tunity of removing him. Mr. Phillips then, either by himself or through a noble 
and learned Lord who is not present, applied to the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department to place him in the vacant situation to which | have referred. 
I was not aware of that application, nor was it communicated to me until after- 
wards. Sir James Graham wrote to me, asking if I thought Mr. Phillips quali- 
fied for the situation of Commissioner of Insolvent Debtors? In answer to this, 
I replied, that I had appointed him a Commissioner of Bankruptcy three years 
before; that he had assiduously discharged his duties; that I was informed that 
in no one instance had there been an appeal from his decisions; and that I con- 
sidered him qualified for an office analogous to that which he had so well dis- 
charged. I had nothing further to do with the appointment of Mr. Phillips.” 

“In consequence of the appointment of Mr. Phillips, a vacancy occurred in the 
office of Commissioner of the Bankruptey Court at Liverpool; and I placed in that 
office Mr. Perry, my principal secretary. He had served me long in that capa- 
city; I had continual opportunities of observing his integrity, his great indus- 
try, and his talents; and I may say with contidence, that he is well versed in the 
laws of his country. No person who would have accepted that office could dis- 
charge its duties more faithfully and more completely than I am convinced Mr. 
Perry will do. If under such circumstances I had passed over that gentleman, 
I should have been guilty of an act of injustice. If, in consequence of any obser- 
vations that might be made, I had refrained from appointing him, I should have 
been guilty of an act of meanness and baseness. I placed Mr. Derry in that ap 
pointment; and many Members of this House must have observed his acumen 
and qualifications for business.” “The noble Lord is reported to have said that, 
‘as regarded the appointment of Mr. Perry, he was bound to say that it was a 
Mr. Perry, he believed, had had no practice in the courts of law 
connected with the description of business to which he was appointed; and 
he was informed that he had been accompanied to Liverpool by Commisioner 
Holroyd, as it were to dry-nurse him in those few duties he would 
have to perform.’ The noble Lord casts out imputations with a libe- 
rality quite unexampled in a popular assembly. Mr. Pitt, speaking once 
of Napoleon, said that nothing was too great for his ambition or too small tor the 
grasp of his pe It appears that there is nothing the noble Lord will not 
descend to for the purpose of giving vent to his spleen and his animosity. The 
facts of the case are, that in consequence of Mr. Phillips coming up to London, it 
became necessary that some one should do duty in his absence, and I requested 
Mr. Holroyd to go down to Liverpool. He went down on the 23d of June. I 
forget the precise day when Mr. Perry was appointed, but the day after Mr. 
Holroyd returned to town. So much for the statement that Mr. Holroyd accom- 
panied Mr. Perry to Liverpool to give him instructions in the manner of dischar- 
ging his duties. These are the imputations thrown out, regardless of the character 
of the individuals against whom they are directed.” F 

Lord Lyndhurst next came to a graver charge, perhaps the only part of the 
charge which deserves serious consideration; namely, that, in fact, the appoint- 


a friend of that nobleman’s should be presented by the Lord Chancellor to the 
living of Nocton. ‘That charge had since been abandoned, but on false grounds. 


* The Times corrects this correction. ‘Lord George has unquestionably been mis- 
led; but it is in his retractation, not in his attack—in his eagerness to do justice, not In 
his anxiety to expose delinquency. The living of Nocton és a Chancellor's living, and 
it was presented to a friend of Lord Ripon’s. The statement in the Cleryy List of 1845 
is an error, and, as such, is corrected in the number for the present year. * . *% 
We suspect that the error in the Clergy List of preceding years may be traced to the 
report of the Ecciesiastical Commissioners of 1831; which, by a strange blunder, repre- 
sents the living of Nocton to be in the gift of a certain Honourable G. Hobart.”—Zimes, 
Thursday morning, 
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ascites 
“ The ntation was in the Lord Chancellor. I presented to the living. I am 
ready to avow that I presented to the living; and I presume, therefore, that the | 
noble Lord, who retracted that charge, will now retract his retractation, and will | 
revert to his original accusation. Why do I mention these circumstances? To | 
int out the levity of this man; that he makes charges without investigation, 
that he retracts them without investigation, and that he is indifferent to what he 
does. He utters these attacks without the least consideration how they may 
operate or whom they may injure. Lord Lyndhurst had already stated that he 
had no further concern with the appointment of Mr. Pollock than that of men- 
tioning his name in connexion with five or six others. Lord Ripon made his 
selection uninfluenced by Lord Lyndhurst in the least. But as to the living of | 
Nocton, he would state the circumstances under which that presentation was 
made. “M noble friend Wrote to me upon the sudden death of the late Dean of 
Windsor, who held the living, to mention the circumstance, and asking me to pre- 
sent a friend of his to the living. The reasons upon which he grounded his ap- 
ication were these: he said— I hold the whole parish, except a small portion 
of the glebe-land which is in the centre: I have recently laid out a large sum of 
money in building a new house as my future place of residence in the country, 
my former house having been burnt dowa: I have endowed a large school, and 
tid the expense of a schoolmaster and schoolmistress: the church has been 
greatly enlarged for the purpose of accommodating a greater number of persons, 
and I paid two-thirds of the expense of that enlargement. It is most material to 
us to have a person in whom we may place the most implicit confidence as our 
minister; the residence of the minister is within a few yards of my house; the 
church is close by. Iam most desirous, therefure, undcr these circumstances, that 
‘ou will consent to present the person whom I shall recommend.’ ” Subsejuently, 
writing to the Lord Chancellor, on the 9th May, Lord Ripon says—** It is of the 
utmost importance, not only to myself individually, but to the good of a very ex- 
tensive parish, that the Vicar should be a person with whom | could act in per- 


fect harmony for the benefit of the parishioners. This vicarage belonged for | 


neratious to the owners of the Nocton estate, and it was merely by an accident 
that the right of presentation lapsed '—I presume, by that, it became escheated— 
‘to the Crown; but it has invariably been given at the recommendation of the 
owner of Nocton.’” Two days afterwards, the following letter was received from 
Lady Ripon: it was through her that Lord Ripon succeeded to the estate— 

“Carlton Gardens, May 11, 1846. 

“ My dear Lord Chancellor—I trust you will excuse my venturing to address you on 
the subject of the living of Nocton, lately become vacant by the sudden death of my 
dear uncle, the Dean of Windsor; for I cannot help thinking, that when made fully 
aware of the peculiar circumstances of the » you will be disposed to aceede to Lord 
Ripon’s and my request on the subject. The circumstances of the case are indeed pe- 
culiar ; for the whole parish of Nocton has long been in the possession of my ancestors. 
The glebe-land is in the centre of the estate, and the parsonage within one hundred 
yards of the house, and close to the church, where my dear father and all my tamily 
for some generations have been buried. Until the time of my grandfather, the churchyard 
extended to the house itself. With all these circumstances before you, you will not, | 
am sure, be surprised to learn that the living has been always given on the recom- 
mendation of the proprictor of the estate ; so much so, that my tather entertained the 
impression that the living was in the actual gift ot the proprietor. It is our only place 
of residence in the country. The old house having been burnt down a few years back, 
we have built a new one, which we have just completed. You will therefore, I think, 
concur with me that our comfort must greatly depend upon the clergy man continuing 
to be, not upon merely good, but upon absolutely intimate and agreeable terms. Mr, 
Wilson is a well-known clergyman, of the age of forty ; married to a particular friend 
of mine; and both husband and wife are most conscientious and active persons. Mr. 
Wilson is devoted to his duties, an upright, singleminded man, who must be a blessing 
to any parish of which he is the pastor.” 

[“I must,” said Lord Lyndhurst, “ mention, that Mr. Wilson was in possession 
of a living in Dorsetshire of equal value to the living of Nocton; and it was 





merely for the purpose of friendly communication with my noble friend Lord | 


Ripon and his family that he gave up that living, to which he was appointed by 
the Bishop of Bath and Wells, in order to remove to Noctor. } 

“Tecan only throw myself upon your kindly feelings, and express my earnest hope 
that you will transfer to Mr. Wilson the favourable intention which you this morning 





entertained towards Mr. Bayley ; as Lord Brownlow, well aware of the peculiar cir- | 


cumstances of the case, has withdrawn his recommendation of Mr. Bayley. 1 will 
add, that I shall feel truly obliged to you if you will accede to my request, aud thereby 
enable us to reside with comfort on my old hereditary property. 
“ Believe me, my dear Lord Chancellor, very sincerely yours, 
“S.A. L. Riron.” 

Lord Lyndhurst went on to state, that he had been extremely anxious to pro- 
vide for Mr. Bayley, who was one of the Professors of Oxford, and the son of a 
gentleman with whom he was intimately acquainted at college. But on the 13th 
of May, another letter from Lord Ripon corrected an omission in his former letter, 
and stated that the school is maintained entirely at his expense; that he had 
provided a school-room of adequate dimensions, an excellent house for the school- 
master and mistress; that he had spared no expense to promote the comfort and 





wellbeing of the people there, every one of whom—farmers, shopkeepers, artisans, 


and labourers—are his tenants. Mr. Wilson was appointed. : 
“Now, what is the charge against meand my noble friend? It is the most ex- 


traordinary charge ever preferred against a public man, without evidence upon | 


which to rest it. The noble Lord does not state it upon his own knowledge, but 
says it was communicated to him by some individual. He does not even name 
the individual. That individual conjectures or concludes the fact is so; but he 
does not state the grounds upon which he comes to that conclusion. Is it possible 
that any man filling a public situation—pretending to direct the councils of a 
country or a party—(Laughter)—could bring forward an accusation of this grave 
character against a public man, founded upon such evidence or such surmises as 
these? It is condemnatory of the individual—it shows him to be utterly unfit to 
hold office—it utterly destroys his character. It is not only silly, weak, and low, 
but its silliness, weakness, and lowness, are equalled by its folly and baseness.” 
Lord Lyndhurst next referred to the circumstances under which “ the Patent 
Commission Bill” was introduced by the present Ministers. “ Sir Henry Roper 
sent in his resignation, to take place on the 2d of November. My noble friend sent 
to the Colonial Office after he had fixed upon Mr. David Pollock as the successor 
of Sir Henry Roper, and requested a patent to be made out as from the 2 
of November. My noble friend is no lawyer, and he was told by the Colonial Otiice 
that it was irregular; that a prospective appointment could not be made out; that 
it was, in fact, the grant of an oftice in reversion. The answer of my noble friend 
was, ‘They must make out the patent according to the usual form’; and the patent 
Was made out according to the usual form. I admit it was incorrect, because by 








the grant of the office to Mr. David Pollock the office of Sir Henry Roper in India 


was at an end, and he would be discharging the duties of a judge when he was 
no longer a judg Nothing could be more irregular than that: but that is not 
peculiar to the Colonial Office as it at present subsists; it is not peculiar to my 
noble friend. It has been the constant practice. The same circumstances occur- 
red on the appoiutinent of Sir Henry Roper himself; the same circumstances 
occurred on the appointment of Sir Richard Comyn; the same circumstances 
occurred on the appointment of Sir Charles Grey; the same circumstances occur- 
red, I believe, in every instance where an appointment has been made on the sur- 
render of a judge in India. And the consequence would be that all intermediate 
acts done by that judge in India would be invalid, his power as a judge being at 
anend. The bill, then, brought in by my noble and learned friend, does not refer 
to this peculiar case only; it refers to every one of those instances to which I have 
alluded. It is necessary for the purpose of making valid those acts which are 
performed by ige after that judge has been superseded.” 

Referring n to Lord George Bentinck, Lord Lyndhurst asked if it accorded 















With Ais sense of justice to bring forward the charge he had done without in the 
7 ” ‘ 


first instance requesting some explanation from the parties against whom it is 
directed, or without giving them some notice of his intention to prefer it? “ Per- 
haps the noble Lord thinks everything fair in party politics—that to blacken and 
traduce the character of a political opponent, by means however base and foul, 
is perfectly justifiable. Pulses the noble Lord may have acted upon that prin- 
ciple. Or perhaps, from his early associations and early habits—(.A laugh)—he 
may have been led to form so low/an opinion of the principles upon which mankind 
acts, as to suppose that every man in the transactions ot public life must be di- 
rected by the same base, selfish, and sordid motives. I cannot ascribe it to any 
other principle than one of those to which I have referred. It has been said, and 
well said, that to be praised by a person who himself is the subject of praise adds 
tenfold to the value of the ccbioidiapute the same is applicable to calumny— 
the best antidote against calumny will often be found in the character of the 


| calumniator. I do not know with respect to the noble Lord’s slander that it is, 


as the poet says, ‘sharp as the point of a sword’: if it is not, it is from want of 
power, and not of inclination. If his tongue does not outvenom all the worms of 
the Nile, it is not from the want of will, but from the want of power to instil the 
poison. A distinguished writer has this allusion with regard to persons who have 
unjustly assailed him— the sting of the wasp may fester and inflame long after 
the venomous insect has left its life and sting in the wound.’ Venomous! I 
should have said vexatious. Yes, my Lords, although refuted, these attacks are 
not harmless; they have a public effect—sometimes a lasting effect. Persons 
remember the attack—they co not always remember the defence. To me, my 
Lords, it is most humiliating, at the close of my public life, and at the close, I 
may say, almost of my natural life, to be called upon to repel accusations of this 
kind, 1 know your Lordships will bear with me upon an occasion like the pre- 
sent. Irely upon your Lordships to come to a correct judgment; and I throw 
myself upon your Lordships’ consideration, and the consideration of the country.” 
{ Lord Lyndhurst sat down amidst cordial cheering. } 


CARRYING-TRADE TO CUBA. 

On Monday, Lord GrorGe Bentinck brought under notice of the House 
of Commons, a grievance connected with the British carrying-trade to 
Cuba— 

Within the last few days the merchants of Liverpool had solicited his interpo- 
sition on the subject; but, from the shortness of the notice, he had been unable to 
obtain the statistics requisite for the full development of his case. The griev- 
ance complained of had existed for twelve years, and consisted in the Spanish 
Government levying excessive dues on British vessels which conveyed goods to 
the island of Cuba. He gave an instance. In the case of a cargo of manufac- 
tured goods carried in a British vessel to Havanna, the duty was 314; while by a 
Spanish vessel it would have been 21}. In the former case the duty amounted 
to 8261. (s., in the latter case it would have been 5821. 11s. There was also dis- 
crimination in the tolls, the port-dues, the wharfage-dues, and the health -duties, 
The effect was to render it mach more advantageous for our merchants to employ 
Spanish than British shipping. Spain endeavoured to “ run her rigs” upon the 
United States as she had done upon Great Britain; but the Americans retaliated, 
and the result was that Spain abandoned her restrictions. He had in his pos- 
session a statement showing the effect of this policy on British shipping 
at the port of Liverpool for the years 1838, 1839, 1840, and 1841; but 
he had not been able to bring it down to a later date. In 1838, the 
declared value of the exports to Cuba was 472,802/. Of this amount, Great 
Britain carried 61,4871, America 92,7811, Spain 318,534. In 1841, matters 
stood thus—carried by British shipping 33,0381, American 49,4461, Spanish 
428.2541 Lord George thought that at atime when the sugar-duties were to be 
relaxed in favour of Spain, an effort should be made by the British Government 
to remove these discriminating duties. Experience had shown that there was no 
generosity in nations: England had been giving everything she could spare, and 
had received nothing in return. Sir Robert Peel had objected to the “ haggling” 
system; but Lord George did not: if it was a vulgar mode of proceeding, it was 
at least a beneficial and effectual one. He did not offer his suggestions with any 
hostile intentions towards the Government. 

Mr. MiLner Gipson pointed to a recent improvement— 

A change in the tariff at Cuba, which came into operation on the Ist of 
} March, had in some respects mitigated the grievance. There had been a favour- 
able change in the tonnage-dues. In the case of quarantine-dues, however, British 
and other foreign ships had to pay double what was charged on Spanish vessels. 
Lord George Bentinck need not feel surprise at the apparent indisposition of Spain 
to remove the discriminating duty complained of, when he recollected the re- 
sistance which was made not long ago to the claim urged by Spain to have her 
produce introduced into this country on the footing of “ the most favoured na- 
tion.” Had a juster constructicn been put upon the treaty upon which the claim 
was founded, Spain might have been induced to remove her differential duties. He 
hoped the Government would not 9 the course recommended, that of re- 
| taliation, England's commercial policy had till recently been one of general re- 
striction, and under it the hostile tariffs had grown up. As Lord George Bentinck 
had eloquently denounced monopoly in the Spanish colonies, it was to be hoped he 
would be found equally energetic in protesting against it whenever he found it to 
prevail nearer home. 

Lord PaLmerston thought the circumstances favourable for remonstrat- 
ing with Spain against the system in question— 

The adm)ssion of Spanish sugars into the English markets presented an oppor- 
| tunity of putting the shipping-dues on a more satisfactory footing. Government 
would avail themselves of every opportunity to bring about a satisfactory adjust- 
ment of such matters. He agreed with Mr. Gibson in thinking that the policy re- 
commended by Lord George Bentinck would be most unwise and inexpedient. 
| Lord Palmerston was sorry to say that the treaties between England and Spain, 

obscure at best, had been rendered still more uncertain by the interpretation which 
of late was put upon them, 

Mr. Disrak.ti reiterated Lord George Bentinck’s view; and, inter alia, he 

spoke to the question of “ retaliation "— 

“The noble Lord [Palmerston] has confounded—perhaps not unintentionally, 
| for the purposes of debate—the novle Lord has confounded retaliatory duties upon 
artic! s of commercial exchange with retaliatory duties upon the means of con- 
veying those articles of commerce from another country—the retaliation to which 
my noble friend the Member for Lynn has referred; and the fact is, that there is 
not the slightest analogy or similarity between the two circumstances, Undoubt- 
edly, if we retaliate on a foreign country by laying an excessive duty on articles 
of which we are in want, our retaliation produces no effect on the policy of that 
foreign country, while we are suffering by depriving ourselves of articles of neces- 
sity; but that does not refer to a retaliatory policy with respect to navigation. 
The Americans have pursued a retaliatory policy; and the result is, that at this 
moment there are loading in the harbours of Havanna five times as many Ame- 
| rican ships as British ships. This points to the remedy.” 

Mr. Hume accounted for the favouritism of the Spanish Government— 

America supplied the Spanish colonies with stores and provisions, and took in 

return the sugar it produced. What did we do?—we sent no stores or pro- 

visions, but manufactures, which were of small bulk, and we rejected their sugar. 

Could any one be surprised that there should be more American than British 
| ships at the Havanna? The moment we take the produce of that colony, Eng- 
lish ships would be employed in bringing it; it was their own fault that they had 
been excluded. 
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Tue Occupation or Cracow. 

On Monday, Mr. Hume brought on a discussion on the military occupa- 
tion of Cracow, by moving for 
- « «+ copies or extracts of any correspondence between the Government of her 
Majesty and the Governments of Cracow, Russia, Prussia, or Austria, relative to 
the appointinent of a British Consular Agent at Cracow, since the declaration made | 
by the Minister of Foreign Affairs in the House of Commons, in the year 1836, of 
bis intention of sending a Consul te reside at Cracow. 

The treaty of Vienna was a treaty of which he had always complained, inas- 
much as England had become bound by it to maintain the Continental system. | 
He regretted that the late Earl Grey, in conjunction with France, had not demanded 
the restoration of the nationality of Poland in 1830, when that country was in 
arms in assertion of its own rights. England had engaged to maintain the inde- 
pendence of Cracow, but she had not the courage to do so. He should be sorry 
to do anything calculated to lead to a breach of the peace between England | 
and any other country; but it behoved the British nation to renounce the treaties 
to which she is a party, or to demand their fulfilment. By the general treaty of 
Vienna the Poles were to have national institutions; but this had been denied 
them, aud England was cow-hearted enough not to insist upon the stipulation 
being carried into effect. England sent fleets and armies to coerce inferior powers ; 
but wien she had to deal with Austria, Russia, and Prussia, she shrunk into her 
shell. By the sixth article of the additional treaty entered into by the Three 
Protecting Powers, they engaged to respect the neutrality of the free city of Cra- 
cow, and undertook that no armed force should enter it under any pretence what- 
ever. Under another treaty, of the 3d May 1815, a constitution to Cracow is 
guaranteed. It would be better for the honour of this country for it to be no longer 
& party to the Holy Alliance, if it took no steps to insure the fulfilment of the 
pledges and engagements entered into with regard to Poland. Mr. Hume gave it 
as his opinion that Austria was privy to the atrocities which had occurred in | 
Gallicia. 

Mr. Monckron MILNEs adverted to those atrocities— 

The facts were taken from documents which could not be contradicted. The | 
circumstances were these. The mass of the nobility represented not only the large 
proprietors and gentry, but all freeholders, while the people were in almost a ser- 
vile state. When the refugees came over into Gallicia, the whole of the local au- 
thorities there seemed to have been—to say the least of them—struck with a 
most extraordinary terror. They seemed to have imagined that the entire of the | 
Proprietors of that country were about to rise in rebellion—to rise in arins; and 
they considered themselves authorized to issue an order to the peasantry of that 
country to possess themselves of the persons of the proprietors in any way they 
could. Ou the 26th of February this order was issued by the I'refect of the pro- 
vince—* | cali wpon the inhabitants of Tarnow that they shail take possession of 
the turbulent spirits [meaning the proprietors]. Todo this, they may arm them- 
selves with their scithes and their bhatchets. They shail deliver them up to the | 
Government; and I am authe:‘zcd ivr this immediately to give to those persons 
who shal! so deliver them up a sufiicient recompense in money.” ‘That proclama- 
tion was followed by the massacre of 1,478 of the proprietors. Did the Austrian 
Government come in and repress those disorders? No. The men who committed 
the most frightful of these atrocities were assembled together when an order | 
came out, on the 12th of March, in these words—* Faithful Gallicians, you have 
aroused yourselves for the maintenance of order and law; you have tought for 
the law, and you have destroyed the enemies of order.” And again, when one 
man who escaped demanded justice, justice was promised to him, but accompa- | 
nied wit! this remark—‘ You have come dressed in mourning, but you have no 

ight to mourn for the victims who have fallen”; and this was the only survivor 

a family, of which sixteen members had before been murdered. Austria had 
given no explanation, although she knew that her conduct had been strongly pro- 
tested against in the French Chambers. On the contrary, there was published 
in the Government Gazette of the 28th April 1846, a statement from Priace l’re- 
derick of Schwartzenberg, in which the acts that had taken place were declared 
to have been authorized by the Austrian Government. 

Lord PaLaerston objected to a motion which went so far back— 

It would not do to go further back than to the treaty of Vienna. He would 
deem it very inconvenient and injurious to the public service if after an interval 
of ten years Parliament should rake up differences belonging to that period, and 
not bearing precisely on the question at issue. The object which Mr. Hume had 
at heart would not be promoted by the success of the motion, Lord Palmerston 
never could admit the importance which some persons attached to the establish- 
ment of a Consular Agent at Cracow. Under present circumstances, no one could 
say that information from such an authority was required to furnish grounds for 
making a communication to Austria on the subject of the occupation of Cracow. 
He was quite ready to give to the House the papers which explain the present 
position of matters, and which had been moved for in the other House. It is im- 
possible to deny that the treaty of Vienna has been violated. Cracow was not 
placed under the protection of any one of the three Powers, but of all three, in 
order that their conflicting interests might strengthen the security for her inde- 
pendence. At the same time it must be admitted, that if the rights of an inde- 
pendent state were guaranteed to Cracow, the duties of an independent state had 
to be performed by her. One of her obligations was to withhold harbour from 
persons dangerous to the peace of the neighbouring states. The viclation of that 
and other obligations involved the consequence of war. 











It was known to Austria, | 
Russia, and Prussia, that plots and conspiracies were going on, having for their 
object an outbreak in the Polish provinces of each of the three Powers. The Go- 
vernment of Cracow became alarmed; and the consequence was, the entrance of | 
foreign troops into the city. It would be difficult to say that this was an in- 
fraction of the treaty; because the article which prohibits the introduction of | 
troops must mean that they shall not be sent in without the consent of the au- 
thorities, and could not be understood as precluding the authorities from applying 
for aid. He believed that the entrance of the Austrian troops into Cracow was in 
consequence of an application from the Government. But those Austrian troops 
retired; and the early consequence of that retirement was the inroad of troops 
from Cracow into the Austrian Government. That was undoubtedly an act of | 
hostility. he insurgents seized the salt-mines of Wieliczka and some of the 
treasure there in store. He maintained, that when the emergency ceased it was 
the duty of the three Powers to replace the republic of Cracow ou the footing ot 
complete independence. He hoped that that was the intention of the three | 
Powers: he had no knowledge to the contrary. As to the treaty of Vieuna, he | 
would say that of all the Powers who are parties to that settleinent, the powers of 
Germany are the most interested in maintaining it. These Powers must lave the 
sagacity to see, that if the treaty of Vienna be not good on the Vistula, it may 
be equally bad on the Rhine and on the Po. With regard to the atrocities which 
had been committed in Gallicia, he did not believe that they were sanctioned or 
known by the Austrian Government. He was afraid that there was too much 
reason to believe the statement made by Mr. Milnes as to the extent of the 
batchery; but Lord Palmerston was convinced that those occurrences must have | 
been learnt with great grief and afiliction at Vienna. | 

Dr. Bowring remarked, that whilst Poland remained what Poland is, 
she would still be the subject of disquictude— 

The question in its entirety must be returned to again and again; and if he 
lived «ill next session he should himself attempt to bring it befure the House, | 
in order to show that the state of Poland requires the attentive consideration of 








is country. 2 . | 
Mr. Heme said, that after the expression of sentiment just given by Lord | 
Palmerston, he should readily withdraw his motion. 


| Ways. 


a 
Ratmway Boarp. 

On Tuesday, Mr. Morrison submitted ten resolutions for the futur 
regulation of railway business in Parliament, and for the supervision of 
existing railways— 

The first resolution related to the establishment of a Railway Board; and the 
eight following ones specified the functions it should discharge. These related to 
the examination of all proposals for railway bills; testing plans by competent per- 
sons; inquiring into compliance with standing orders; considering the representa. 
tions which may be made against any line; suggesting a tariff of fares ang 
charges, &c. On all these points the board to report to Parliament. — The ninth 
resolution invested the Board with the supervision of all railways and canals jp 
any way connected with railways; and the tenth related to the calling for returns, 

The proposal to establish a Railway Board was favourably received; but 
not the remainder of the scheme. Ultimately, the first resolution was 
carried; the rest were withdrawn. 

On Wednesday, the CuanceLion of the ExcHEQUER moved for leaye to 
introduce a bill for the‘appointment of a Railway Board. He stated the 
main provisions of the measure— 

The Board would consist of not more than five Commissioners, one of whom 
should be the President. The President of the Board would be paid for his sep. 
vices, and would be a Member of one of the two Houses of Parliament, and cop. 
nected with the Government so far as to make him removable if any change of 
Administration took place. The other Commissioners were to be made up of two 
paid members and two unpaid members of the Board. The two paid Commis- 
sioners would not have seats in Parliament; and the object in appointing them 
was, that there should be at least one Commissioner in either House of Parlig- 
ment, to answer any questions that might be put with respect to the acts of the 
Board. The two unpaid members would also be members of the Government; of 





| course receiving emolument in that capacity, but not as members of the Railwa 


Board. ‘The result, therefore, would be, that in both Houses of Parliament there 
would be a member of the Board competent to answer questions, and to take upon 
him the conduct of railway business in either House. It was further proposed by 
the bill, to enable the Commissioners, with the sanction of the Treasury, to trans- 
fer to their own office the clerks and other subordinate oflicers at present em- 
ployed in the department of the Board of Trade; also to transfer to them 
the whole of the powers and duties which now devolve upon the Rail- 
way department of the Board of Trade. It was intended to give the 
new Railway Board what the Board of Trade had not at present—the 
power of enforcing the execution of the terms upon which bills were 
granted to railway companies. Upon the new Board would be im- 
posed the duty of seeing that all existing railway Companies strictly comply 
with the provisions of the act under which they are incorporated. t was 
further proposed to enable the Board to carry on any inquiry which might 
be referred to them by either House of Parliament. There was one subject 
which, though not part of this bill, he thought it would be desirable to revise 
during the ee meant the Standing Orders of that House relating to rail- 
One thing in particular he thought should be considered—whether a 
longer time shoula not be allowed to elapse between the first proposal to construct 
a railway and the bringing the bill before the consideration of Parliament, so as 
to afford time to make such inquiries as might be deemed necessary during the 
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| interval. 


In reply to a question from Mr. Morrison, as to whether the Board 
would have power to send for papers and records, the CuANcELLOR of the 
EXCHEQUER said that an answer would be given at the next stage of the 
bill. 

Leave was given, and the bill was read a first time. 

Smatt Deprs BItx. 

On Thursday, when the House was about to go into Committee on the 
Small Debts Bill, 

Lord GrorGe Bentinck desired more information than had yet been 
given as to the amount of patronage the bill would place in the hands of 
the Government, and the expense it would entail on the country— 

The measure did not originate with the present Government; it fell into their 
hands by inheritance. Since entering the House, he had been told by the Soli- 
citor-General that the number of new courts would not exceed sixty-five: well, 
sixty-five judges, at 1,200/. each, would amount to no less than 78,000/. a year; 
sixty-five clerks to these judges, at 600/. a year each, would be 39,0000.; making 
between them 117,000/. Many of the officers were to receive fees in addition to 








| their salaries; and a large portion of these fees would have to be paid to the pre- 


judice of fees which at present go into the Consolidated Fund. For anything 
which he could discover to the contrary, these judges would have the power of 
acting as Masters in Chancery and Masters in Lunacy, and would be paid for 
their services by fees in addition to their salaries, to the detriment of the Fee Fund 
in Chancery. There were at this moment, he believed, four hundred and fifty 
courts; and if these were abolished, he should like te know what the compensa- 
tion to be paid to the parties dey rived of office would amount to? He did not 
hesitate to say that the patronage which this bill would throw into the hands of 
Government would be sufficient to purchase one-half of the boroughs of England. 

Sir GeorGEe Grey corrected some of Lord George Bentinck’s assump- 
tions— 

The bill had undergone several corrections since it reached the hands of the 
present Government. The principles and details were substantially the same as 
the bill introduced in 1841 by the Government of which Sir George Grey was @ 
member. The present bill had received careful consideration both from the Go- 
vernment and the country; it having been largely circulated in those districts 
which were likely to be most affected by it. A strong opinion had been ex; 
both in and out of the House, in favour of proceeding with the mea ; 
should also be remembered, that several local bills had been stopped on the dis- 
tinet assurance that the present bill was to be proceeded with. it was quite im- 
possible to say what the charge on the Consolidated Fand would be, because it 
was proposed that moderate fees should be paid in all proceedings. It was pro- 
vided that after a time the Queen in Council should have power to change pay- 
ment by fees into payment by salary. The assumption that each judge was to 
have 1,200/. a year was a misapprehension. If the amount received in fees was 
found to be excessive, the scale would be changed. A maximum of salary was 
fixed, namely 1,200/.; but it by no means followed, as the noble Lord seemed to 
suppose, that all the judges would receive that amount. It would be unfair to 
deprive the public of the benefit of a measure of admitted utility simply because 
it put patronage in the hands of the Government. That patronage would be ex- 
ercised by a Minister who was responsible to Parliament. . 

Mr. MANNERS SuTron did not approve of some of the changes intro- 
duced into the bill by the present Government— ' 

The late Government proposed to give the first nomination to the Lord-Lieu- 
tenants; reserving, however, to itself the power of filling up the subsequent va- 
cancies. The judges of the existing coarts were to be the first judges of the new 
courts. He deemed this a better arrangement than placing all the power in 
the hands of the Lord Chancellor irring the expense of compensation by 


























| appointing new judges. 


The ATTORNEY-GENERAL said, that so far as the existing judges were 
found qualified, the Lord Chancellor had stated that they should be con- 
sidered as having a paramount claim. It was supposed that the business 
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— 
before the new courts would be so large as to afford ample compensation 
for judges and clerks. 

The House went into Committee ; and various alterations were proposed. 

Mr. RomiL.y was of opinion that the judges under this bill ought not to be 
allowed to practise at all as barristers, Lord Joun Russevt assented to this 
opinion, to the exteut that the barrister ought not to be allow ed to practise in the 
district for which he was judge: words to that effect should be intro luced, 

An amendment proposed by Mr. W AKLEY , that attornies be eligible for judges, 
was negatived by 43 to 16; and Colonel Tomas Woon’s, that the judges should 
not practise as barristers at all, was negatived by 57 to 12. ; 

Fifteen clauses were agreed to, and the Chairman reported progress. 

Retininc ALLOWANCE TO NAVAL OFFICERS. 
On Monday, the House being in a Committee of Supply, Mr. Witttam 
CowPeR explained the new arrangement for retiring allowances to naval 
officers— : J 

Government contemplated a retirement of 200 Captains. They proposed that 

the vacancies should be filled up by officers of twenty years’ standing, who had 

fifty-tive years of age, and that the 200 vac cies should be given to the 
applicants by seniority from the list of Captains; those in the first 100 receiving 
lis. 6d. a day to have the rank and pay of Rear-Admirals, with the usual pen- 
sion to widows. ‘They proposed ana \dition of 7s. Ge. a day to the two lower classes 
of the Captains’ list, making up their pay to 1/. and 18s. respectively. They 
contemplate a reduction in the number of officers, but could scarcely ascertain 
what would be the definite number. It was felt that it would act with severe 
harshness on junior Captains aud Lieutenants if their promotion were restricted ; 
and accordingly, good service px nsions might be retained by those till they reached 
the rank of Rear-Admirals. They proposed to fix au amount which would not be 
overstepped; for the great advantage to the public was that the extent of the list 
was to be fixed. The immediate vote would amount to 30,0002. for the year; but 
if the whole plan were carried out, they hoped there would be an actual diminu- 
tion of annual expenditure in consequence. 

On a vote for 7,500/. being asked on account of retiring allowance to 














Captains, commencing in October 1845, Sir Cartes Narier complained 


of the want of suflicicut information as to the details of the plan— 

The oldest Captains at the top of the list, who might have asked for employ- 
meant till they were black in the face, were obliged to take the allowance. He 
knew a case In poiut: Captain Gordon, who was senior Captain, would have to go 
on the retired list in spite of his teeth. 

The motion was agreed to. 





Royau Assent. On Tuesday, the Royal assent was given by commission to 
a number of public and private buis. Among the former were the Sugar-duties 
Bill, the Highway Rates Bill, the Religious Opinious Relief Bill, the Deodands 
Abolition Bil. 

Mayrnootn Cottece. On Monday, Lord Repespace complained of the 
imperfect manner in which the official report of the first visitation to the College 
of Maynooth had been drawn up: it was not only deficient in quantity but con- 
tradictory in matter. The President stated that there were 512 resident students: 
but there was nothing to show how many resident and non-resident students there 
were. It was intended in the vote of last year that 6,000/. should be allotted to 
superiors and professors in the College; but it appeared that only 4,500/. had been 
actually expended, leaving an ample margin for additional professors. The num- 
ber of students in each class was ordered to be 250: whereas it appeared that 
there were 262 in one and 241 in another class. After mentioning some other 
particulars, Lord Redesdale remarked, that unless some improvement were made, 
much public disappointment would be felt at the result of the grant. He hoped 
that a special visitation would be ordered. Lord LANspowNE was unable to 
afford any explanation on the points of the complaint, because two Visiters 
who were members of their Lordships’ House were absent from town. The atten- 
tion of the Visiters, however, would no doubt be attracted to the state of the in- 
stitution at Maynooth at no distant period; and another and fuller report would 
be prepared. 

FLOGGING IN THe Army. In reply toa question from Dr. Bowrtne, on 
Monday, as to the regulations under which the punishinent of flogging is in future 
to be practised in the Army, Lord Jorn Russeuu stated, that the fifty lashes 
when ordered would be inflicted by the same functionaries as at present; that 
medical advice would in each case be followed; and that no unapplied portion of 
the punishment would be reserved for a future infliction. As to the British Army 
in the East Indies, it is regulated by rales of its own; but he had no doubt that 
when the sentiments of the Duke of Wellington were known with respect to the 
British Army the same rule would be adopted in the East Indies. The measure 
must not be regarded as final or complete: certain changes would be introduced, 
all tending to reuder the punishment less frequent; and next session, when the 
Mutiny Bill is brought in, he should take the opportunity of stating what had 
been done in the matter. 

Tae WeLuxuron Starve. On Monday, in reply to a question from Mr. 
CRAVEN BERKELEY , who has vigorously resisted the proposal to place the new 
equestrian statue of the Duke of Wellington on the arch at the top of Constitution 

ill, Lorl Morrerit stated the result of the correspondence which had taken 
ag on the subject between the Government and the Sub-Committee of subscri- 

rs. Finding that the Sub-Committee would not accept of any other site, the 
Government had consented to a proposal that the statue should be placed on the 
arch and allowed to remain for three weeks to enable a judgment to be formed of 
its effect. If not approved by her Majesty's Government, who would be guided 
by the opinion of competent persons, the statue will be removed. Sir Frepe- 
rRIcK Trencu remarked that all sorts of proposals had been made on the subject 
of asite; the heights of Dover and the Metropolitan Railway terminus being 
among the number. Notwithstanding the efforts of Punch and of Mr. Ewart— 
who had set himself up as an oracle of taste—he was convinced that the statue 
on the arch would be the finest object that ever was exhibited. It was only jus- 
tice to the Sub-Committee to allow the question to undergo the test of public 
opinion. Lord Lincoin thought that three weeks was too short a period for ar- 
Tiving at a decision, as “all London would ere long be out of town.” He hoped 
the scaffoldinz would be allowed to remain, lest the opinion of London, when it 
returned to town, should prove contrary to the decision of Ministers. Mr. Pro- 
THEROE asked, if an opinion could not be formed from the erection of a wooden 
model? Lord Morveru said, that a model was placed on the arch some years 
ago; but the Sub-Committee were not satisfied with the correctuess of the im- 
pression it conveyed. 

Provision ror rue Fammirs or Distinevisuep Mex. On Monday, in 
> a question from Sir De Lacy Evans, as to what provision had been 

for the widow and family of the late Sir Robert Sale, Lord Joun Russeve 

@ general statement. It did appear to him to be matter for serious con- 

jon, whether her Majesty should not be advised to ask Parliament for such 

sums as, with certain proper rules and restrictions, would enable her Majesty to 

provide for the families of distinguished men who had died in the service of the 

country. Of course, he could not propose any such plan in the present session ; 

tuse it would be necessary not only to ask for the money, but also to take care 

to the Crown with restrictions, so as to prevent the disposal of the money on 

Undeserving persons. He would take the subject into consideration. [Lady Sale 
is in the receipt of 500/. a year, but the intention is to increase it. ] 


Tue Anpover Union Lxqumy. On the occasion of Lord CourTENAY’Ss 
moving, on Thursday, that the report of the Andover Union Committee be brought 
up, Captain Pecne., Mr. Wakiey, Mr. Erwaut, Mr. Srvanr Wort.ey, 
and Mr, Cirisrie, who were members of that Committee, vied with eachother 
in anxiety to bear testimony to the admirable manner in which Lord Courtenay 
had discharged the difficult and delicate duties which devolved upon him as the 
Chairman. [The Times had attacked him for a seeming wish to suppress certain 
parts of the case. } 


The Court. 


AN aquatic excursion by the Queen and her spouse is an incident of some 
importance in the quiet routine of the Royal Household in the Isle of 
Wight. 

On Tuesday morning, about half-past eight o'clock, the Queen, Prince 
Albert, and their respective suites, embarked on board the Victoria 
and Albert yacht; and, in company of the Fairy and the Black 
Eagle, set sail in the direction of Plymouth. The wind blew fresh from 
the West, and towards the afternoon it increased toa gale, which com- 
pelled the Fairy to part company and return. About two o'clock, the 
Victoria and Albert took shelter in Portland Roads. A carriage was put 

1 shore; and about half-past three the Queen landed, amidst the greet- 
ings of the Mayor and Corporation of Weymouth, and a large assemblage 
of persons from the adjoining districts. After a drive on the Dorchester 
road, her Majesty returned on board. She declined to receive an address 
from the Weymouth Corporation; assigning as a reason, that she had only 
“put in under stress of weather.” The weather continuing stormy, the 
royal flotilla remained in Portland Roads all Wednesday. In the after- 
noon, the Queen and Prince Albert drove to Abbotsbury, the seat of the 
Earl of Iehester. 

Early on Thursday morni 
off Teignmouth. 

The Dutchess of Kent left Osborne House on Tuesday, 





g the steamers put to sea, and at noon were 
fur Frogmore. 
The Metropolis. 

lier Majesty's Ministers enjoyed their first civic dinner at the Mansion- 
house on Wednesday. Beyond the sumptuousness of the entertainment, 
nothing noticeable occurred. 

An Anti-Slavery “ League,” in connexion with the American Anti-Slavery 
Society, was formed on Monday, at a publie meeting held at the Crown and 
Anchor. Some persons connected with the Anti-Slavery movement in 
America took part in the pi ceedings; one of them being Mr. Garrison. 

A meeting, numerously attended, was held at Exeter Hall on Wednes- 
day, to establish a society for the abolition of flogging in the Army and 
Navy. Mr. W akley, M.P., was called to the chair. Mr. Hewett Bridge- 
man, M.P., Mr. H. B. Curteis, M.P., Mr. F. K. Leuthall, a barrister, a 
number of clergymen, and some gentlemen from the United States, were 
on the platform. : 

Mr. Wakley made an effective speech; the recent proceedings at Houns- 
low, his own professional knowledge, and the excited state of public feeling 
on the question, having all been turned to good account— 

Speaking professionally, he remarked, that the punishment of flogging is so 
dangerous that no medical opinion could guarantee its safety at any time. “A 
slight scratch on the skin will produce erysipelas and death; a trifling injury to 
the extremity of the finger will produce lock-jaw and death; even cutting the 
nail too closely has frequently produced death; the cutting of a corn too closely 
has likewise frequently produced death. But still it is held that lacerating, cutting, 
scoring, pounding, mincing the backs of human beings, will not produce death; 
and some persons speak of it as if it were not a disagreeable operation!” 

He had heard it said some nights before, that unless the punishment of the lash 
were allowed, the chances were that the men would shoot their own officers in 
battle. It seems to be supposed from this that the privates have such peculiari- 
ties of luuman feeling that they are likely to shoot their officers if their officers 
don’t flog them! ‘There is something so curious in the logic of that argument 
that he felt himself at a loss to understand it. 

Mr. Wakley mentioned a circumstance which seemed to startle the meeting. 
Under the act of Parliament, the Commander-in-chief has the power to grant 
warrants to commanding-officers to hold district courts-martial; and regimental 
courts-martial may be held without a warrant from the Commander-in-chief. 
Now, what was the date of the warrant under which White was punished? The 
26th of April. When did he commit his offence? Not until the 5th of June. 
“| have not adverted to this cireumstance before; but, after the very unjust attacks 
that have been made upon me, I really consider I may be pardoned for adverting 
to the circumstance.” Under such a mode of administering justice, he did not 
think that one man in thirty has been acquitted. It is true that the appro- 
bation of the ecommanding-officer has to be received before the sentence is exe- 
cuted: but when does the commanding-officer disapprove of a sentence which has 
been passed by seven officers of the regiment, the inquiry having been instituted 
at the instigation of the commander of that regiment? In conclusion, Mr. Wak- 
ley stated that he had received a check for 5/. for Private Mathewson of the 
Seventh Hussars from Mr. Collett the Member for Athlone, and a like sum in aid 
of the Society; and that Mr. Luke Hansard had contributed 20/. towards the 
general fund. 

Mr. Wakley read a number of resolutions, condemnatory of the practice 
of flogging, and recommending the adoption of short periods of enlistment 
and rewards and promotions for good conduct, as the means of producing 
a spirit of honourable bearing and high moral sentiments in the soldier. A 
letter from Lord Nugent was also read, expressing his hearty concurrence 
in the object fur which the meeting was called. 

In reply to questions from the Reverend Dr. Carlisle, Mr. Wakley re- 
peated his former statement, that the warrant under which White was 
tried was dated the 26th April, whereas his offence was committed in 
June. Had the verdict been “ wilful murder,” Mr. Wakley would have 
lost no time in issuing his warrant for the apprehension of the parties im- 
plicated 

The meeting was addressed by Mr. Bridgeman, Mr. Johnson Neale, Mr. 
Pearse, Mr. Cleave, and Mr. Watts, all of whom adduced their own per- 
sonal experience, some in the Army and others in the Navy, in support of the 
resolutions. Mr. Edwards gave ocular demonstration on one point: he pro- 
duced a specimen of the cat with which the punishment is inflicted in the 
Navy. It horrified the meeting; and is described as a haudle about a foot 
and a half long, with nine cords attached. Mr. Dickenson appeared as the 
head of a deputation from Hounslow, to thank Mr. Wakley for the ex- 
cellent manner in which he had discharged his duty during the Hounslow 
investigation. It was not the first time, Mr. Dickenson remarked, that the 
Iron Duke had quailed before the united voice of the British public. 

The resolutions were all agreed to; and a Society was established, under 
| the name of “ The Flogging Abolition Society.” 
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At the Central Criminal Court, on Wednesday, Frederick Ware, charged with 
stealing silver from the Royal Mint, pleaded guilty; his wife and step-daughter, 
who were indicted for receiving the property, were not proceeded against. The 
man was sentenced to be transported for ten years. 

Benjamin Alexander Ford, the young man who uttered a great number of forged 
checks, pleaded guilty to the whole of the seven indictments against him. An 
application that judgment might be postponed was acceded to. 

On Thursday, Fitzsimmons, the man accused of robbing the Lord Mayor of a 
gold watch, was tried for stealing a watch froma shop. He was found guilty, 
and sentenced to be transported for ten years. The Lord Mayor's case was not 

ed with. The prisoner's accomplice, who made off with the gold watch, 
not been discovered. 

Hannah Barker, twenty-one years of age, was tried for attempting to murder 
her husband by administering oxalic acid. From the evidence, it appeared that 
the 
brutally to the prisoner, and they were in distressed circumstances; after the 
attempt, the woman declared that if she had killed her husband, she meant to 
destroy herself and her children. 
count in the indictment, that of feloniously attempting to administer poison; and 
was sentenced to ten years’ transportation. 

Lloyd, the milkman charged with killing a boy by knocking him against a 
wall, was acquitted; the evidence being inconclusive. 

As the present sittings of the Central Criminal Court were about to commence, 
a new case of murder occurred in the heart of the City. John Smith, a young 
married man, cook at the Guildhall! Coffeehouse, had killed Susan Tolliday, the 
kitchen-maid, in a fit of passion. It appears that the two had been quarrelling 
before, and that taunts and reproaches had been passing between them on Satur- 
day morning: in a rage Smith attacked the girl, and cut her throat with a table- 
knife which he was using in his vocation. Immediately after, he sorrowfully 
avowed the crime to the Police, and quietly resigned himself into custody; re- 
marking, “1 was drove to it.”. When examined at the Mansionhouse, the pri- 
soner exhibited the deepest anguish, and mace no remark on the evidence of the 
witnesses against him. He is committed for trial. Susan Tolliday was his wife’s 
cousin. 


A number of persons have been poisoned in London by eating puddings and pies 
made of “ bilberry hurts,” which have been sold about the streets. Some of those 
who ate of the berries have suffered much. A man named Parker died in the 
London Hospital eighteen hours after eating of a pie: another person died there 
on Tuesday. 

It is supposed that some berries of the deadly nightshade were mixed with the 
fruit. An old man from Cambridgeshire, John Hillard, was arrested on Wednes- 
day, as vender of the berries from eating which Parker died. ‘The people who 
were poisoned are going on favourably. 

Three wooden houses in Birdeage Alley, a part of the Mint in Southwark, were 
thrown down on Wednesday afternoon; a large stack of chimnies having given 
way and fallen upon the buildings. The houses are said to have been three hun- 
dred years old, and had been condemned as uninhabitable; yet they were occupied 
by a swarm of poor Irish. At the time of the fall the people were mostly out of 
doors, and no one was hurt; but the poor creatures have lost nearly everything 
they possessed. - 

On Monday night there was a fire under one of the arches of the Greenwich 
Railway, occupied by a marine-store dealer. A great blaze resulted; but it does 
not appear that the railway was injured so as to interfere with the traffic. 

Mr. George Grant, a resident in Bermondsey, has been killed at the Paddington 
station, by a train passing over him. The train had been stopped to collect the 
tickets; Mr. Grant, feeling sick, opened the door of the carriage to lean out; at 
that moment the train was again put in motion, and the jerk threw him on to the 
—_, Recent accounts represent Mr. Grant as having been one of the “ swell 
mo 

A frightful accident occurred on board the Citizen D steam-boat on Saturday, 
at Nine Elms pier. While the vessel was waiting for passengers, the engineer, 
Richard Lewes, unknown to any one, got into the larboard paddle-box to oil the 
machinery; the order to “ go on” was given before he had got out of the wheel— 
it revolved, and the paddle-box was spattered with the brains of the unfortunate 
man; his body falling into the river, where it disappeared. 


The “ championship of the Thames ” was contested on Wednesday, between 
Charles Campbell, a waterman of Westminster Bridge, and Robert Coombes, of 
Millbank; Campbell being the “champion” in possession, In addition to the 
honourable title, the contest was for a purse of a hundred sovereigns. The dis- 
tance was from Putney Bridge to Mort!ake Church. The race turned out a very un- 
equal match ; Coombes taking the lead almost from the start, passing under Ham- 
mersmith Bridge two hundred and fifty yards ahead of his opponent, and winning 
by two minutes and twenty seconds; pertorming the distance in twenty-six minutes 
and ten seconds. Campbell rowed very badly. 


The Provinces. 

The Liverpool Times from personal observation gives a gloomy account 
of the state of the potato crop, over a tract of country extending for fifty 
miles along the vallies of the Mersey and the Irwell. | This includes some 
of the finest districts in Lancashire and Cheshire. It is stated that in some 
fields the tops are entirely withered, as after severe frost, and everywhere 





ison was put into tea which the man drank; the husband had behaved very | 


The prisoner was found guilty of the second | 


The woman and the two men detained in custody on suspicion of hayj bee 
concerned in the murder of Policeman Clarke, at Dagenham, were liberated the 
Ilford Magistrates on Saturday; the evidence then adduced having com 
exonerated them. The accusation was + pes fw up by a runaway ship's-appren. 
tice, apparently that he might obtain food and lodging from the Police. 

In consequence of Policeman Butfoy’s having communicated to the Commission. 
ers of Police that the evidence given at the inquest on Clarke by the Policemen 
was false, he, three constables, and Sergeant Parsons, were taken into custody og 
Monday. 

The adjourned inquest was resumed at Dagenham on Thursday. The evidence 
was of a most extraordinary kind, proving the grossest perjury on the part of the 
Police. Four constables, Butfoy, Farns, Kimpton, and Frickton, all declared that 
they had sworn falsely on former occasions with respect to the times when they 
had seen Sergeant Parsons on duty during the night of the murder. Parsons had 
directed them to swear that they had seen him at three distinct hours of the night, 
| though they had not: he wrote it down for them: a regular plan of evidence wag 
| framed for their guidance; as, said one Policeman, the Sergeant declared “We 

are all in a mess, and must stick to the tale.” Parsons denied these statements: 
they were all totally false. He was on duty during the whole night. A sister 
of the Sergeant said she saw him at the stationhouse writing out a report 
at midnight. Henry Clements, a hawker of Romford, said he overheard Parsong 
say, while reading a paper in a public-house, “ Poor fellow! I wish I hadn't dong 
it, now.” Parsons denied having made any such observation. Clements had been 
suspected of having had something to do with the murder. 
The inquiry was again adjourned for three wecks. 
Parsons and the four Policemen are under surveillance at Dagenham; their 
place being supplied by a draft from the H and K divisions. 
| Thomas Green, a mariner of Hull, having left home one evening, on his returg 
| found his wife, an habitual drunkard, lying intoxicated on the stairs. She wags 
| unable to tell what had become of some money her husband had left with her; 
and in a fit of rage the man beat her, threw her down stairs, and went to bed: 
on rising in the morning, he found his wife dead. The murderer is in custody, 

Sarah Chesman, a married woman living at Maunden, near Newport in Essex, 
has been committed for trial on a charge of attempting to poison an infant to 
which she pretended to have taken a great liking, the mother of it being a perfect 
stranger to her. Two of her own children having died in a very sudden and 
mysterious manner, the cause of their death is to be investigated. 











A man has been killed ‘at Sherborne by drinking cyder which had been boiled 
in a brass copper, in the process of fining; an acetate of copper having been form- 
cd during that operation. 

A boat, containing three men and a boy, went out to Begbury Bay, Kingsbridge, 
in order to meet the fishing-boats which were employed in the pilchard-fishery, to 
save time and to strike a good bargain with the fishermen for their sh. The beat 
was struck by a very heavy sea and dashed to pieces, and the men and boy were 
all drowned. 


The letters from all districts of Ireland continue to report the complete 
destruction of the potato crop. It is stated that there is hardly in any 
part of the country a suiliciency of supply up to Christmas, and in most 
places the crop fit for human consumption will not last to the middle of 
November. 

The Corporation of Cork having requested Mr. Labouchere to support a 
petition for an equalization of Irish municipal franchises with those of 
England, the Secretary for Ireland has replied, by letter, in these terms— 

“ It is only necessary for me to say that it will ailord me much pleasure to 
assist in calling the attention of Parliament, whenever a fit occasion shall arise, 
to the discrepancies which exist in the municipal law of the two countries, and 
that I shall rejoice at their removal in every case that the circumstances of the 
various localities permit.” 

The following gentlemen who were dismissed from the Magistracy for 
attending Repeal meetings have been restored— 

Lord I french; Daniel O'Connell, M.P.; Sir Michael Dillon Bellew, Bart.; H. 
Bridgeman, M.P.; Pierse S. Butler, M.P.; Cornelius O’Brien, M.P.; R. A. Fitz- 
gerald, M.P.; Caleb Powell, M.P.; Daniel Clanchy; Nicholas Boylan; Francis 
Comyn; Christopher Nugent; J. M. M‘Donnell, M.P.; R. De Verdon. 

Sir W. Verner, M.P., better known as Colonel Verner, who was dismissed for his 
Orange ebullitions, Sir Richard Musgrave, and Mr. J. A. O'Neill, who resigned, 
have also been restored. 

The weekly Repeal meeting, on Monday, was attended by Mr. O'Connell. 
A letter was read from Mr. Smith O'Brien, written under the apprehension 
that entire silence on his part might be construed as acquiescence in the 
late proceedings of the Association. Mr. O’Brien begs to record his dissent 
from the resolution which deprives the subscribers to the Repeal fund of 
their right to receive the Nation newspaper. He did not agree in all the 
sentiments and expressions which appeared in that paper; but he cannot 
acquiesce in that oppressive proscription— 

“T admire it for the extraordinary vigour of its style, for the dazzling splen- 
dour of its prose, and for the glowing beauty of its verse—for the absence of that 
scurrility by which modern journalism is disgraced—but, above all, for its burning 
enthusiasm in the cause of Ireland. ° “6 . 





they are blackened. ‘The smell of decaying vegetable matter may be 
perceived in passing every field. Of other descriptions of crop the report 
is exceedingly favourable. 

A public dinner was given to Mr. Bright, M-P., at Durham, on Tuesday; | 
the Mayor, Mr. J. Bramwell, presiding. Mr. Bright, in returning thanks, 
intimated that he would not stand for the representation of the borough 
again, not wishing to be a party to either the further corruption or further 
purity of election in Durham. 


At the Gloucester Assizes, on Thursday last week, a long trial was entered 
upon before Mr. Justice Maule, relative to the claim of John Wood, residing at 
Brierly Hill, Staffordshire, to inherit, as heir-at-law, the real estates of the late 
James Wood, or Jemmy Wood as he is familiarly called, the Gloucester banker. 
These estates are of the value of about 100,000. The personal property of the 
deceased had already been appropriated by the decision of the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council to the persons named in the will; but the question of right 
to the real property had been kept open. The plaintiff in the present case at- 
tempted to make out that he was the lineal descendant of the eldest son of | 
Thomas Wood, the great grandfather of the banker. The case broke down; the 
Jury, without hearing Mr. Sergeant Talfourd’s reply to the case for the defence, | 
declaring that their minds had been long made up that the pedigree was not 
gs It came out during the trial that a person of the name of Bowen had 

n employed by the plaintiff to get up documentary proof in support of his 
claim, and that Ronen in furtherance of the object, had commenced an extensive 
system of fraud and forgery in connexion with parish-registers and otherwise. 

e was detected in the act of tearing out a leaf from the parish-register of 
Croome D'Abitot, and was transported for the offence. It was discovered from 
the papers in his possession,“that the plaintiff had undertaken to pay Bowen 
25,0001. in the event of his succeeding to the property. ; 





“ For my own part, although I have felt it to be my duty to defend men who 
have been unjustly assailed, and in doing so have cheerfully sacrificed that po- 
pularity and ‘leadership’ which it is supposed that I covet so much, I firmly re- 
pudiate the imputation that I am desirous to encourage the people of Ireland to 


struggle for their legislative freedom by an appeal to arms: but, on the other 


hand, I will not consent to pamper the pride of England, or to encourage her op- 
pression of my country, by telling her that the Irish people have for ever fore- 
sworn the use of the sword as the final vindication of their national liberties.” 
Mr. O'Connell adverted to this letter; declining to bandy arguments, re- 
iterating his denunciation of physical force, but begging Smith O'Brien 
to throw away his sword and rejoin the Association. 
Rent 229/. 





SCOTLAND. — 


The formal inauguration of the Scott Monument at Edinburgh took 
place on Saturday, the anniversary of Scott's birth. It had been arranged 
that a procession should take place; and masonic bodies and admirers ot 
Sir Walter were expected to attend from all quarters: but the effect of this 
part of the ceremonial was greatly counteracted by the unpropitious state 
of the weather. From daylight till afternoon the rain fell with little inter- 
mission, frequently in torrents. The townsfolks, with the addition of such 
strangers as had braved the weather, assembled at the High School, and 
arranged themselves in order of procession. A mounted military band led 
the way, followed by the local authorities; several masonic lodges, headed 
by Lord Glenlyon, the Grand Master for Scotland, followed; next came an 
escort of mounted dragoons; and a miscellaneous assemblage brought up 
the rear. The procession having arrived at the monument in Prince's 
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Street Gardens, and the leading members of it having taken their places 
oa a platform, the ceremony of the day commenced. At a given signal, 
the covering which concealed the poet's statue was torn away, and the 
work of art presented to public view. Rounds of cheering, salvoes of artil- 
lery, and the crash of military bands, welcomed the spectacle. : Lord 
Glenlyon made a congratulatory speech, and handed over the building to 
the care and keeping of the civic authorities. Mr. Adam Black, the Lord 
Provost, replied; delivering a lofty panegyric on the genius of Sir Walter 
Scott, and making complimentary allusions to all who had been engaged 
in the execution of his architectural monument. 

The statue, the uncovering of which constituted the distinctive act of 
inauguration, is the admired work of Mr. Steele, a native artist; and re- 

resents Sir Walter in a sitting posture, with his dog Maida at his feet. 
‘The block of marble, in the rough state, weighed from thirty to thirty- 
three tons; and its removal from Leghorn to Edinburgh involved a story 
of remarkable adventures. Four niches immediately over the principal 
arch are filled by figures of Prince Charles Edward, Meg Merrilees, 
the Last Minstrel, and the Lady of the Lake—all by Edinburgh artists. | 
Mr. George Mickle Kemp, the architect of the Gothic structure, in the | 
lower departments of which the sculpture is placed, was bred an obscure 
country carpenter, and pushed himself into notice by the force of his abi- | 
lity. When the building was about half finished, he came to an un- 
timely end by falling, in a dark night, into the Union Canal. The cost of 
the monument has been from 15,0002. to 16,0007. 

The day concluded with a dinner, at the Music Hall, to a very large 
party; Lord Provost Black in the chair. 

There has been good sport on the moors of Perthshire, although not 
equal to last year’s. A sporting friend, whose quarters are at Dalguise, re- 

rts progress as follows— 

“ We had capital weather on the 12th. Andrew killed his 103 brace of birds, 
besides a score and a half of hares. Altogether we bagged about 200 brace of 
grouse, and 60 head of other game. Many covies could not be touched, as they 
consisted entirely of cheepers, which we spared. 1 only picked out an old bird 
now and then. It was killing work for some hours in the forenoon. Last year 
the birds were two to one as compared with this season; and the covies not so 
wild.” 








fforeiqn and Colonial. 

France.—The Legislative Chambers were opened on Monday by the 
King, with the usual ceremonies. The Duc d’Aumale and the Duc de 
Montpensier were present, as well as several ladies of the Royal Family. 
The King was much cheered on ascending the throne. He delivered the 
following speech— 

“Gentlemen Peers and Deputies—I experience a lively satisfaction at seeing 
‘ou assembling round me with so much engerness. At the usual period of your 
bour I shall communicate with you respecting the internal and external affairs 

of the state. At present, in convoking immediately the two Chambers, in com- 
pliance with the Charter, in summoning the Peers appointed since last session, 
and the Deputies whom France has just honoared with her suffrages, to take 
the oath before me, I am anxious that you should receive at the same time the 
assurance of my active and unchangeable devotedness to our country, and of my 
confidence in your sentiments tewards me and my family. 

“T learned from my earliest youth to love and serve France. Called to the 
throne by her wish, for the salvation of her liberty, I devoted my existence to 
the regular maintenance of her institutions, and to the peaceable development of 
her prosperity and greatness. There is no trial that I am not prepared to submit 
to, and that I shall not endure, in order to attain an object so dear to my heart. 
Providence, I hope, will permit me, with the codperation of the Chambers and 
the national assent, to insure the success of that patriotic labour. My children 
and yours will reap its fruits; and if France, free and happy, retain an affection- 
ate recollection of our common efforts, it shall be, gentlemen, our brightest and | 
noblest reward.” 

Mr. Cobden was entertained at a banquet in Paris, on Wednesday, by 
the Société des Economistes. The Duc d'Harcourt, President of the 
Société des Libres Exchanges, occupied the chair; M. Horace Say, M. 
Léon Faucher, and many other eminent persons, Peers, Deputies, and 
litterateurs, surrounded the table. Mr. Cobden spoke in French, and 
made a capital speech, characterized by all his tact in suiting his auditory ; 
unobtrusive, yet not marked by the opposite vice of reserve. He quoted 
French authors; disclaimed for the Anti-Corn-law League all objects fo- 
reign to its immediate and professed purpose; especially disclaimed for him- 
self all propagandist pretensions; and introduced the toast of “Union among 
all nations,” with some excellent side-hits at the war spirit. The gist 
of this portion is conveyed in the passage where he says—* To render peace 
something better than an armed truce, we must array on its side such a 
preponderance of material interests as shall prevent the possibility of war. 
Here, then, is the mission of the Free-traders!” He was much applauded. 

Care or Goop Hore.—Papers from Cape Town to the 16th June, and 
from the frontier to the 30th May, have been received. The accounts of | 
the Border warfare continue unsatisfactory. 

Fort Peddie was threatened on the 27th May, and again with greater deter- | 
mination on the 28th. On the first occasion, the Kafirs retired with a loss of | 
from fifteen to twenty men; on the second, their estimated loss is two hundred; 
but asa set-off, they succeeded in taking along with them four thousand head of 
tattle. This capture was facilitated by the efforts of the troops to drive off the 
enemy. The cattle were collected together in a spot favourable for protecting | 
them; but they took fright at a rocket, and rushed towards the Kafirs, who drove 
them away. In both encounters, the British had only one man wounded: of their 
allies three were killed and three wounded. 

Inpia.—Accounts from Bombay and Calcutta, to the 2d July, reached | 
London on Thursday, by express. 

From the Punjaub little is added to what was previously known. The 
small fort of Kotla, following the example of Kote Kangra, has surrendered 
at discretion. Quiet prevailed at Lahore. 

Sir George Arthur, whose health had somewhat improved at the date of 
the previous mail, had experienced a relapse. Nothing, however, could in- | 
duce him to suspend for a time his attention to public business. 

The Governor-General and Commander-in-clief were still at Simlah. 


fHiscellaneous. 

The Standard asserts that Ministers intend to dissolve Parliament in 
October; desiring, we presume, to learn from the answer what is intended. 
We are not disposed to aid the ruse.—Globe. 

The Gazette of Tuesday notifies the appointment of the Marquis of Nor- 
manby to be her Majesty’s Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary 
to the King of the French; and of Viscount Ponsonby to be her Majesty's 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary to the Emperor of Austria. 











The Times of Thursday notices the arrival of her Majesty's ship Ame- 
rica, under the command of Captain the Honourable John Gordon. from 
the Pacific, and gives an authoritative contradiction to the many reports 
which prevailed touching the reasons that induced the Captain to leave 
the coast of Mexico without orders. The statement of the Times is, that 
Captain Gordon left the station solely at the urgent entreaty of the merchants 
who had intrusted their money to his keeping; they being convinced that 
their property would not be safe in an eighteen-gun sloop. 


Baron Dedel, the Netherlands Minister to this Court, died on Monday, 
at his residence in Wilton Crescent. The Baron was in the seventieth year 
of his age, and had done good service to his court as a diplomatist. ” He 
was an intimate friend of the late Lord Montague and the late Lord 
Holland. 

Lord Bloomfield, long known as a favourite of George the Fourth, died 
on Saturday, at his residence in Portman Square, in the seventy-ninth year 
of his age. - 

Benjamin Bloomfield was the eldest son of Mr. John Bloomfield, of Newport in 
the county of Tipperary. He entered the Artillery service at the age of fourteen; 


| but throughout his long career he was regarded more as a courtier and diplomatist 


than as a military officer. In 1806, he entered the Household of the Prince of 


Wales; and so useful did he become that his Royal master delighted to honour him; 
| intrusting him latterly with the offices of Receiver-General of the Dutchy of Corn- 


wall, Keeper of the Privy Purse, Private Secretary, and confidential adviser. He 
seems never to have experienced a slight or a fall at the hands of his capricious 
patron. In 1822, he was sent as Minister Plenipotentiary and Envoy Extraordi- 
nary to the King of Sweden; and on his return, in 1825, he was raised to the rank 
of a Baron in the Peerage of Ireland, by the title of Lord Bloomfield. He next 
succeeded to the command of the Royal Artillery at Woolwich; an office which he 
resigned some months ago, from weakness of health. The first Lord Bloomfield 
is succeeded in his titles and estates by his eldest son, now British Minister at the 
Court of St. Petersburg. 

Sir Charles Wetherell expired on Monday evening, at Preston Hall, near 
Maidstone, from the effects of the accident mentioned in our last paper. 
Sir Charles was in the seventy-sixth year of his age; his connexion with 
the bar extended over a period of fifty-two years. 

He was the third son of Dr. Nathan Wetherell, Dean of Hereford, and Master of 
University College, Oxford; from whom he inherited a large fortune, as well as a 
disposition to add to it. Sir Charles’s long professional and political career has 
not passed unmarked; his talents, his eccentricity of manner, and his high Tory- 
ism, having brought him frequently under public notice. In 1823 he was appointed 
Solicitor-General, and was knighted on the occasion by George the Fourth. In 
1826 he became Attorney-General; but resigned on the formation of the Canning 
Ministry, in 1827. In 1828 he was restored to office; but again resigned in 1829, 
in consequence of the determination of the Government to concede the Catholic 
claims. Sir Charles represented the city of Oxford from 1820 to 1826; next, the 
borough of Boroughbridge, which was disfranchi-ed by the Reform Bill; and 
he did not afterwards sit in Parliament. The riots at bristol, and the narrow 
escape he had with his life, are well-known events in Sir Charles's career. At the 
age of fifty-six he married: he became a widower in 1831; and in 1838 he again 
married, a daughter of the late Colonel Warneford, who survives him. There is 
no issue by either marriage. Sir Charles had much practice in the Equity Courts; 
and in addition he was Recorder of Bristol, standing counsel to the University of 
Oxford, and principal legal adviser to the King of Hanover. 

A writer in the New Zealand Jiurnal for Saturday last, who had oppor- 
tunity of personal observation at Port Nicholson, pays a deserved tribute to 
the memory of Mr. Francis Molesworth, one of the most enterprising among 
the colonists, now prematurely lost— 

“We regret to announce the decease of Francis Alexander Molesworth, Esq.; 
an event which our fellow-colonists will lament as we do ourselves; and the 
more so, as, had it not been for this dispensation of Divine Providence his return 
to the colony, to resume the useful position in which he has for so many years 
laboured, would have been certain and immediate. Mr. Molesworth was one of 
those scions of aristocratic families who emigrated with the first founders of the 
colony ; and who have contributed so much to give a tone to the spirit of enterprise 
which has all along manifested itself in the Wellington settlement, of which he 
was one of the most active denizens. Born of an ancient family in the county of 
Cornwall, of which his brother, Sir William Molesworth, the distinguished 
Member for Southwark, is the head, he carried with him to New Zealand a 
number of his humbler fellow countrymen; who, stimulated by his example and 
aided by his advice, commenced at once their operations in the forests of the 
colony, and have thereby raised themselves to comparative ease and independence. 
To es men his death will be an object of sincere regret. Long before others 
had brought themselves to face the difticulties of a new country, Mr. Molesworth 
had unfolded the capabilities of his + home, by showing what it would 
produce, and thus urging on others who speedily followed his example. He 
was the first cultivator in New Zealand; and the remembrance of his perseverance, 
when less enterprising minds were in a state of despondency, will long be re- 
membered by all who knew him. In the qualities of energy, utter defiance of 
hardship, disregard of personal comfort, and devotion to the interests of the 
colony, Be will not easily be surpassed. To these qualities the editor of this 
journal was one amongst many witnesses; and by none will this tribute to his 
memory be more felt, regretted as his decease will be by all.” 





The Andover Union inquiry terminated on Monday. At Saturday's 
sitting, Sir Edmund Head, Mr. Chadwick, Sir Frankland Lewis, Mr. Gul- 


| son, and a Mr. Jenkin Jones, were severally under examination, chiefly 


with the view of allowing explanatory statements to be made. 

Sir Edmund Head denied that his “manner” to Mr. Gulson had been 
such as to discourage him from making reports as to the Unions formerly 
under his own care— 

“ J recollect that he mentioned the following circumstance in illustration of the 
ignorance of some of those employed to teach in workhouse schools. He went 
into one of those schools in his district to examine its state; and the girls in read- 
ing came to the word ‘quadruped’; he asked one of them what the meaning of 
the word was, but she did not know; he then passed the word down the class, but 
none of the girls could tell him: he turned to the mistress, and asked her if she 
could tell him the meaning of ‘quadruped’; she said she could not: he asked her 
if she could tell him the meaning of ‘biped’; she said ‘No’; and his reply was, 
© You are a biped.” (Great laughter.) This incident, which occurred during my 
conversa'ion with Mr. Gulson, made me laugh very heartily; and I mention it 
because it illustrates the tone of the interview, and is quite at variance with the 
manner ascribed to me.” In reply to a remark from Mr. Manners Sutton, Sir 
Edmund said—* If a minute should be kept of conversations, I think pictures of 
our attitudes and expression of countenance could not be dispensed with.” (Much 
laughter. : 

Mr. 5. Wortley— In the style alluded to by a noble Lord in another place 
last night.” (Continued laughter.) . A 

Mr. Gulson having withdrawn his expression, and given some additional 
explanation, Sir Edmund shook hands with him, A pause ensued, during 
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hial Sa i, 
which it appeared to be contemplated to continue the examination of Sir The report of the Committee was presented to the House of Commons 
Edmund Head; but, when seated in the chair for that purpose, he ap- | on Thursday. Our space will not allow us to do more than indicate the 
peared to be suddenly struck with illness. A glass of water was brought | gist of this important document— a 
to him, and he recovered; but the room having been cleared, the Committee | In discussing the subjects of inquiry specially pertaining to the Andover Union 
decided that the examination should not be proceeded with. ; and Workhouse, the Committee pronounce the ‘uardians to be guilty of irregy. 

Mr. Chadwick then entered into a long detail of the circumstances con- | larity and undve severity, and of tolerating grossly defective book-keeping, The 


. Tat < Secretary, in 1837, of a proposal charges against the Master of the Workhouse—immorality, intoxication, undy 
nected with the disallowance by the Home Secretary, in 1837 asa severity, and fraudulent use of the stores—are affirmed. The \ isiting Justion 


by the Commissioners to give allow ances in aid of wages. In doing this, | are censured for neglecting their duty, especially in not examining the paupers 
his object was to show that Sir Frankland Lewis was wrong in denying | ¢o their treatment. ’ 5 pers as 
that Lord John Russell had ever disallowed the order. Mr. Chadwick The low dietary, (further diminished by the peculation of the Master,) the 
showed these facts. Several parish charges, proper enough in themselves, practice of bone-crushing in the Workhouse, the sucking marrow from the bones 
had been charged upon the poor-rates as a convenient fund; but the exist- | by old hungry paupers, the fact that the paupers were in the habit of mitigating 
ing act not authorizing payment of those charges, Mr. Chadwick objected. | their hunger with raw potatoes and with grain meant for pigs, form the subjects 
Certain payments for pauper funerals seem to have been among the items.] | of indignant condemnation. 1 he C ommittee notice a remarkable circumstance, 
the “ consolidated order,” the Commissioners proposed to insert the word | In 1837, the Commissioners mublished six forms of dietary as actually mM use in 
“ excessive "—disallowing excessive charges; thus indirectly authorizing | workhouses : No. 3 in that list differed from the No. 3 actually sanctioned at 
charges not excessive, which was beside the question, and equally a viola- — er: the pane a bes | Ngee oe and aie Spe- 
tion of the act. Mr. Chadwick objected, but his objection was overruled. prope: Beier te ‘. "nls nal ki — ommnittee take occasion 
On other pointe, too, there were differences. The Secretary put his views | '? Soo¢cm® any labour of a disgusting OF Pena hn ct tt failed 3 oe 
. or | : < : Mr. Parker, the Assistant-Commissioner of the district, failed in the efficient 
into writing, and the paper was sent to Lord John Russell, then Home performance of his duties of inspection; but he is excused on account of the ex. 
Secretary. The Commissioners had an interview with Lord John; who | tent of his district and the impracticable amount of his duties; and the Com- 
adopted Mr. Chadwick's views, and objected to the draft order prepared by | mittee allude to “circumstances disclosed in the evidence which have led the 
the Commissioners. They altered it to be in accordance with Mr. Chad- | Committee to the conviction that the Poor-law Commissioners have not given 
wick’s suggestion. Sir Frankland wrote the rough minute of that inter- | that encouragement to their Assistant-Commissicners in the detection and re. 
view, in pencil; which was now produced; and his exclamation, “ Why, that moval of abuses whic h would have been the best security for the zealous services 
is my handwriting!” coupled with the excessive astonishment of his look, | °f their subordinate efficers.” : Ie ar 
caused much amusement. He still insisted that no order, “signed and | _, The conduct of the Commissioners in the Andover inquiry is condemned; par. 
sealed,” had been disallowed; and he clung to the representation that the ticularly their intrusting it to the Assistant-Commissioner of the district; their 
Commissioners had come to their final conclusion spontancously with the refusing Macdougal, the Master, time for his defence; their offer to join Mr. 
foe oe 8 , I II's chiens ¥ 1 rae, Maine os Westlake, the medical officer, in prosecuting the Master; and their evident desire 
assistance of Lord John Russe S advice; but, on being pressed, he | to close the inquiry, and so to stop the public criticism and excitement which jt 
added—*I think I was present at the interview with Lord John Russell— produced. Mr. Parker's conduct of the inquiry is commended for ability and 
I see the rough minute of it is in my handwriting”; and he allowed that | promptitude; his publishing an angry letter is excused as indiscretion e nsequent 
his own mind had not been made up before that interview. on natural irritation; and his dismissal by the Commissioners is condemned as an 
indisereet exercise of their power over the Assistant-Commissioners. 

The Commissioners have altogether failed to justify their removal of Mr. Day, 
Conceding that the Commissioners ought to have a power of dismissal, “ the Com- 
mittee think at the same time, that such power should not be exercived without 
warning or statement of reasons to the ofticer to be dismissed, without minutes 





A very singular statement was made by Mr. Jenkin Jones— 

He entered the service of the Commission in 1836, having previously attained a 
high character as a statist. He left the Poor-law Office in September 1842, and 
became actuary to an insurance-cfEce. In December 1843, Mr. Lewis sent for 
him, and examined him touching a transaction involving a charge of misde- . ; ; ¢ U ! ut 
meanour against him for the illegal sale of a clerkship in the Poor-law Oftice. being kept of all letters writtcn and received on the subject, and without othcial 
According to Mr. Jones, the circumstances were these. At the wish of Mr. Mar- record of the grounds on which in each case the power of dismissal is exercised, 
shall, landlord of the Arundel Coffeehouse in the Strand, Mr. Jones caused to be The Committee os condemn the practice of making “ communications 
introduced, on trial as a clerk to the Commission, a young man named Boysson. of an essentially public ¢ haracter in letters written by a single Commissioner, and 
Subsequently to this, Mr. Jones had obtained from Mr. Marshall the loan of 130/.; | 4% form and language purporting to be private. ‘ a : 
the consideration for that accommodation being that he had procured Mr. Boysson’s In conclusion—* On a review of the conduct of the Commissioners with Te- 
introduction intothe Poor-law Office. The young man proved unfit for the situa- | Spect to the Andover inquiries, and towards Mr. Parker and Mr. Day, the € om- 
tion; and Mr. Jones returned the money he had borrowed frem Mr. Marshall. On | Mittee are of opinion that their conduct has been irregular and arbitrary, not in 
finding that the Commissioners were determined to proceed against him, Mr. Jones | 2¢cordance with the statute under which they exercise their functions, and such 
wrote, on §th May 1844, a letter toSir James Graliam, referring to the circumstance, as to shake public confidence in their administration of the law. 
and preferring on his part a charge against Mr. Lewis of violating the provisions of “ The Committee have incidentally in the first instance, and subsequently from 
the act of Parliament, by assuming to himself, when acting separately, allthe powers | # feeling that accused parties ought in fairness to be allowed to answer charges 
of the Board of Commissioners, and disguising the fact by fraudulent means. Mr. made against them, received much evidence upon the mode of transacting 
Jones went on to state to the Committee, that on the 7th of June following, business which has been adopted by the Poor-law Commissioners throughout the 
having received an assurance from Mr. Coode that if he would’ plead guilty to the | ¢*!stence of the Con mission, and upon the insufficiency of the present number of 
charge he should not be brought up for judgment, he did so; Mr. Owen, who was Assistant-Commissioners for adequate inspection and control, and upon other im- 

sent, shaking him by the hand, and congratulating him on his deliverance. | P0rtant points connected with the administration of the Poor-law, to which they 

r. Jones drew up a memorandum of this interview, and forwarded it to Mr. Coode. think it their duty to direct the special attention of the House; but upon which, 
At the lapse of a week, he was informed that there was some “ mistake”; that | 4S those subjects are not included in their order of reference, they consider them 
the Commissioners did not mean, in their authorized message of the 7th of June, selves precluded from offering any opinions of their own.” 
that he was not to be brought up for judgment, for that a judgment of some slight | 5 : — 7 : . 
sort would be passed upon him. The upshot was, that Mr. Jones was brought up | _, Mr. Newman is about to pay a long visit to Rome, with the view of completing 
for judgment, on the 23d November, and sentenced to twelve months’ imprison- | bis preparation for the priesthood.— Morning Dost. 





ment. At the trial, Mr. Jervis, the present Attorney-General, addressed Mr. The a for the family of the late Mr. Haydon now amounts to up- 
Jones's solicitor, in his hearing, to this effeet-—* The Commissioners do not wish | wards of 2,001. 
the case to go on; the Attorney-General does not wish it to go on; but Sir James Letters from Alexandria announce the appearance of cholera, in a very aggra- 


Graham does: that man is a brute.” (Great laughter.) In May 1845, a pe- | yated form, at Medina, in Arabia Felix. So many as 300 deaths a day had oc- 
tition was presented on his behalf at the Home Oitice, numerously and respectably | curred. It appears that the disease broke out at Mocha, subsequently to its 
signed by merchants and other persons of influence in the City; but the prayer of quitting Aden, and has travelled Northward, along the coast of the Red Sea. 
it was refused. (n the 10th of July following, Mr. Jones wrote to Mr. Coode in | Rumours of its appearance at Suez and Cairo had reached Alexandria; but the 
the following terms—* The matter cannot and shall not rest here. I hope to hear | fact wants confirmation. 


ie ate 7 pyre atl eumatiinn ties ‘one. | ft , : ; , 
from you by ‘I weaday at the latest. If I do not, I shall consider that I an ~~ We understand that many of the rivers in the Northern parts of the kingdom 
— ee from the Commissioners.” He was liberated immediately after | aye this year swarming with the finny race, and that in some of the Scotch 
Sending that letter. fisheries most extensive captures have been made; but we much doubt that the 


The closing scene on Monday was characteristic of the whole inquiry following extraordinary draugbt, made on Thursday last, at the fishery of Mr. 
from beginning to end. We quote the narrative from the Times Russell of Braystones, has yet been surpassed. Mr. Russell's fishermen swept 

Mr. Christie having put a question to Mr. Parker, touching the control exer- | their net over about two hundred yards of the river Eden; when, to their as- 
cised by the Commissioners over their subordinates in respect to giving evidence, | tonishment, they hauled out no fewer than 659 fish, consisting of sea-trout, whi- 
Mr. Manners Sutton rose, and, with great excitement of manner, said, “ I must | tings, &c., averaging three-quarters of a pound each, and weighing in the ag- 
have the room cleared if that question is put.” gregate upwards of thirty-five stone! So great was the weight of the fish, that, 

“ The room,” says the Times, “ was d wll accordingly, and for a consider- | in order to prevent the net from bursting, the fishermen were obliged to pick them 
able time the Committee remained in consultation with closed doors. During the | out of it as they approaclied the land. They say that they do not remember 
interval, Mr. M. Sutton rushed out of the room, apparently in a very agitated state; | such a draught for the last fifty years—Cumberland Pacquet. 
and soon afterwards Mr. S. Wortley followed, as if in search of him. On the re- The West Indian advices report a sad accident that happened to the American- 
turn of parties, some minor points connected with the evidence were disposed of, | built steamer Genil, plying between St. Iago de Cuba and Batabano, with mails 
after which the Committee adjourned. But no sooner did this take place, than | on board. It appears “she was on her passage from St. Iago when two of her 
rumours began to spread that the abrupt departure of Mr. M. Sutton was not | boilers suddenly burst, and soon afterwards she became a total wreck. The com- 












without its reason, and that the lengthened inquiry before the Andover Commit- | mander, engineer, two passengers, and ten of the crew, lost their lives, and eight 
— about to terminate wash hostile message from Mr. M. Sutton to Mr. | more were very seriously injured. The mails are also reported as lost or destroyed. 
istie. It is said, and on undoubted authority, that the dispute arose in the The sailing of the steam-ship Great Britain from Liverpool to New York has 


following manner. Mr, M. Sutton, when the room was cleared, charged Mr. | peon postponed till the 22d September. On her last outward voyage the steamer 
Christie with having put the question, upon which strangers had just been | touched the ground during a fog; and the detention is occasioned by the direc- 
ordered to withdraw, merely because he knew that the Times reporter was pre- | tors having resolved to have her bottom th roughly examined before permitting 
sent. {We have heard a different version of Mr. Sutton’s remark—that the ques- the vane) to wo t0 Bee gids 

tion would not have been put except on the eve of a general election.] Mr. | a - e 
Christie replied, that he treated the insinuation with contempt; and thereupon 
Mr. M. Sutton gave an intimation to Mr. Christie, which left upon the minds of 
the Committee no doubt that he contemplated sending a hostile message to the 
honourable Member for Weymouth. The Committee, we understand, discussed 


The Erin, a ship bound from Newcastle to Quebec with coals, has perished by 
fire, off the Buy of Seven Islands. The disaster is ascribed to spontaneous com- 
bustion among the coals, The crew escaped in the boats, and were picked up by 
a ship bound to Quebec. 


the propriety of communicating the fact to the Speaker; but we are not aware By a Parliamentary return it appears, that of accidents on railways, from the 
t they arrived at any decision upon the subject. Finding how matters stood, | 1st of January last to the 20th of July, 73 persons were killed and 84 injured. 
Mr. Parker proceeded at once to the Westminster Police Court; and there, to the By a return published on Wednesday, it appears that in 1843, 604,318 persons 


no small astonishment of the worthy Magistrate, who seemed at first to have some | visited the British Museum; 660,529 in 1544; and 763,831 in 1845. For the 
difficulty in grasping the full importance of the formidable application made to | National Gallery the return is 456,105 in 1843; 681,845 in 1844; and 696,245 in 
him, demanded a warrant against the Honourable Jolin Henry Thomas Manners | 1845. The pictures purchased for that institution cost 114,804/. 16s.; for 
Sutton, for contemplating a breach of the peace by sending a challenge to Mr. | twenty-seven of which 57,8041. 16s. was paid. 

William Dougal Christie, M.P., with the view of fighting a duel. The warrant | The Lord Mayor announces several grand dinners this week. We hope his 
having been duly made cut, a Policeman, of great size and apparent strength, was Lordship has given intimation to every one of his guests that the principal 
commissioned to inform Mr, M. Sutton that his attendance was required at the | thoroughfares to the City are blocked up, or else he will be sure to be disturbed 
Westminster Police Court. And so ends the last chapter in the history of the | in the middle of the night by some unhay py foreigner who has just come to din- 
Andover inquiry.” [Mr. Sutton attended at the Police-office next morning, but | ner. His Lordship should put at the bottom of his invitations, “ Dinner at 12 
not in custody; and the case seems to have been “ hushed up.” ] | for 6, precisely.” —Punch. 
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POSTSCRIPT. 


Lord GrorGe BENTINCK made his rejoinder against Lord Lyndhurst 
in tl e House of Commons last night. He took the occasion afiorded by 
i . — nee . 4s 

of the Patent Commission Bill, and delivered a long 


SATURDAY. 


the second reading 
7. charged with “levity” in making his retrac tati non We dnesday night: 
that charge came ill from Lord Lyndhurst, who was, in the House of Lords, the 
leading member ot the Government appointing the Kec lesiastic al Commission, the 
authors of the mistake in the Clergy List on which Lord George had based his 
retractation. : : 

Lord George went over Lord Lyndhurst’s expl : a 
colouring in the process of ree tal, and contending that it still left the affair one 
of grave suspicion. [A single instanc will show the way in which he twisted 
the recital of admitted tac ts. He describe d the guilt of the liv ng of Nocton toa 
private friend of Lord Ripon’s; and then said that “afterwards” Lord Lyndhurst 
sent a list of six or seven gentlemen as persons suited tor the Bombay judgeship, 
without mentioning that Lord Ripon just applied to Lord Lyndhurst tor that 
list.] Putting all the facts together, he maintained that their coincidence 
proved a friendly exchange of patronag between th e two Ministers. He denied 
that there was a single instance in which an Indian judge had been superseded 
on his conditional resignation, as Sir Henry Roper had been. Mr, Perry had 
been nineteen years out of practice, and did not possess the public confidence. 
Altogether, this complicated transaction, he repeated, was a “nefarious job.” 

He was not ashamed otf his “early associates and habits. It was among the 
objects of his pride that he was still « ne of the stewards of the Fox key Club. by r 
eighteen years that he had sat in Parliament he had never reccived one shilling of 
the public money ; had never asked any Minister for employment or patronage ; and 
his early associates had been Mr. Canning and Lord Stanley. It could not be re- 
torted that Lord Lyndhurst’s calumnies are “coarse”: lis sarcasm is classical, 
his weapon polished; and while he ises the rapier with the strength of a giant, 
Lord George confessed that he himscIf is obliged to wield the broad-sword and the 
bayonet. 

But when Lord Lyndhurst brought charges of selfislne 
acity, he ought to have carried his memory back to Friday the 10th of July. 
Ford George had disclaimed adherence to the late Goverment and had attacked 
it before that day; yet on that day Lord Lyndhurst condescended to send a 
messenger to Lord George, a great merchant in the city of London, ac companied 
by the Lord Chancellor's own secretary. The gentleman called at nine o'clock 
in the morning; and a preposition was made to Lord George, that he should join 
a minority, represented by Lord Lyndhurst to exist in the late Cabinet, on the sub- 
ject of the Sugar-duties. “1 do not know whether Lord Lyndhurst and the three 
colleagues who he intimated agreed with him were to serve with me or under 
me; but this I know, that had I been ambitious, had it been my object only to ob- 
tain power, the opportunity was offered me; whilst the breath which had announced 
the Reval assent to the passing of the Corn Bill was scarcely cold, the proposi- 
tion was made to me that 1 should join with those of the late Government who, 
while they had supported, had condemned the measures of that Government. 
(Great cheering.) Aud it was proposed by Lord Lyndhurst that he shi uld per- 
sonally wait upon that selfish, that sordid, that base individual who is now ad- 
dressing you.” (Cheers.) Lord George declined the honour of the visit, and re- 
ferred Lord Lyndhurst to Lord Stanley; intimating, perhaps in strong language, 
the manner in which his feelings revolted at such a coalition, Perhaps the 
frankness of his language had not been forgiven. He now hoped he had proved 
that he could not have been the base, sordid, and selfish individual that Lord 
Lyndhurst had represented him. (oud cheers.) 

Mr. Stuant Wontiey expressed surprise that Lord George had omitted 
to notice a communication from Mr. Perry. 

Lord GeorcGe Bi NTINCK said, he had Jorg tten it '—he had not thought 
it of so much importance—had not supposed any necessity to notice it after 
Lord Lyndhurst’s explanatic n of the point. Mr. Comn issioner Il jroyd 
had net been sent to Liverpool to “ dry-nurse” Mr. Perry; but he had gone 
in the interval before Mr. Perry’s arrival, no doubt to look up the arrears. 

Mr. Stuart WortLey would not touch the rest of Lord George's 
statement: those whom it concerned were well able to defend themselves. 

The bill was read a second time, and committed. 
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Earlier in the evening, before the House went into Committee on the 
Railway Board Bill, considerable discussion arose as to the propriety and 
expediency of proceeding with so important a measure as that, establishing 
an additional department of the Government, at so late a period of the ses- 
sion. The feeling, however, was in favour of going on with the measure: 
and the bill passed through Committee. As to salaries, the Chiet’ Commis- 
sioner is to have 20001, and the Junior paid Commissioners, 1,500/. each 

In the House of Lords, nothing of interest oceurred. A sitting takes 
place today, 

It is now understood that Parliament will be prorogued on the 27th instant.— 
Morning Post. 
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‘A powder-mill at the Kyles of Bute, in the We was blown up on 
Tuesday morning, causing the death of six workmen who were on the premises 
atthe time. The report was heard at Inverary, a distance of forty miles. 
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frontiers. Thus an end is put to the very menacing state of affairs between Spain 
and Portugal.— Morning Chronicl ' 
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and mention, that in making an attack on Huahine, a small island forty-five 
ke agues distant from Tahiti, to punish the inhabitants for acts of hostility against 
and 43 wounded. Some accounts state 





the French, 18 of his force were killed 
that the French were driven off by the Natives. 
Ihe Chancellor of France had giver tice to the members of the Court of 
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_ The mortality has been very ¢ in Paris during several days: on the (7th 
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instant t lea as 280. The aver in ordinary times is little 








MONEY MARKET. 
STOCK EXCHANGE, FRIDAY AFTERNOON 

The Funds declined slightly on Monday, in consequence of reports that Minis- 
ters we ) » the House Commons a large pecuniary grant to be em- 
ployed in alleviating distress in Ireland. When the ad character of the Govern- 
ment measure became known, a trifling reaction occurred in the prices of the 
Government Securities; but the market has again exhibited symptoms of feeble- 
ness, and the quotations have falien, the closing prices of today being nearly the 
here have been few transactions of importance; and the depression 

entirely occasioned by the preponderance of small sales 
ugh individually unimportant, in their aggregate are pressing 
A slight improvement has occurred in the premium of Ba- 
consequence of a demand for bills of from LOUL to 2004 each; 
ition for which is always a few shillings in advance of the 
t ills: but the character of the market is unaltered, and 
no reason to anticipate any large or immediate improvement. The 
ins t! the Bank of England still continuing 
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rate of discount remains the same; that of 
at 34 per cent. 

In the Foreign Market, Mexican Bonds have experienced a decline of nearly 1 
per cent; 40,000/. Stock having been thrown upon the market on Monday by the 
failure of a member of the Stock Exchange. A purchase to nearly the same 
amount occurred a day or two afterwards; but only a momentary impulse was 
given to prices by the latter operation, and the quotations of today are nearly the 
lowest. DPortuguese Bonds have experienced a decline of between two and three 
per cent. At the commencement ot the week the market evinced much firmness, 
and there were evident indications of an improvement. Some sales of Stock have 
as reports are prevalent (though not believed) of an in- 

utbreak, there is an indisposition to purchase even at the pre 

rhe other Foreign Stocks are nearly at our last prices; though 
lency appears to be d in the almost total absence of 


,ownwara, 








since occurred; and 
tended Migue lite 
sent low pri eS. 
the general t 
business. 
No material change has occurred in the Railway Shares; which partake of the 
general flatness, and are alinost all lower. Some of the Scrip now in the course 
of registration, im consequence of the bill authorizing the construction of each 
particular railway having received the Royal assent, has in the case of the most 
javourite lines declined, and in others of less note become quite unsaleable. 

he amalgamation of the Brighton and Croydon lines has been carried inte 
effect: the united company is now called the South Coast Railway, The capital 
of the two establishments lias been consolidated into Stock; the holder of each 
Croydon Share receiving 184. 10s. stock of the united company. The holder of 
10 Croydon Shares will thus receive 1,850/. South Coast Stock; which, at 1274 
or twice the value of one Brighton Share upen which 50. is paid, is equivalent 
to 254 for an original Croydon Share; the holder of which will in addition receive 















lend. 

The London and Birmingham and Grand Junction Railways have also been 
united, and their capitals consolidated into Stock: the name of the united com- 
pany is the London and North-western. As before the amalgamation the holders 
of London and Birmingham Shares were entitled to one quarter-share for every 
1002. share they held, and no such right was appended to the Grand Jonetion 
Shares, the united Stock is now bought and seld without the Birmingham 
id hence the decline in price appears much greater than it really 
is. On Friday last the Birmingham Shares were quoted at 230, including the 
dividend of Sf. per share and the right to the new quarter-share, which latter is 
at 16/. premium. It is necessary, therefore, to add 211. to the present price of 
North-western Stock in order to ascertain the real change in the market during 
the past week. That price today is 205 to 206; by adding 21/, the quotation 
will be raised to 226 to 227. Birmingham Stock has consequently fallen about 
3 per cent since Friday, and not 24/ or 25/., as without this explanation it wontd 
appear to have done. 
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SATURDAY, TWELVE o'CLocE. 

The English Funds are firm at the closing quotations of yesterday. There is 
no change in the prices of the Foreign Bonds, nor any in the Railway Shares; 
however, a slight inquiry for the French, in consequence of a trifling 
Ve can as yet only notice the occurrence of 
» following bargains: Birmingham and Oxford Junction, 54; London and North- 
Manchester and Lirmingham, Quarter Shares, 9 4; Norfolk, 
New, 4; North Staffordshire, 3§ 
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THE THEATRES. 
] Puriteni on the last night of the subscription, and // Berbicre with a 
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| the artists engaged in the most 
urites. In the height of the sea- 
son, and in the midst of their impassioned dramatic performances, the phy- 
sical powers of the singers seem at times to fail; we have heard (irisi 
harsh and out of tune, Lablache short-winded, and Mario hoarse; but a 
little interval suffices to restore their fine organs; and when there is some 
niet singing before them, as in the first act of the Puritani, the beauty and 
tion of their combinations surpass anything that can be heard. It 
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when the accompanying choral singing was also better 
managed than we recollect it to have been, Such a performance dissipates 
conjecture as to the possible term of eflicieney which is yet reserved to this 
Italian corps; but even that seems easier of solution than the question, who 
isto replace it? Independently of natural gifts or mechanical acquire- 

: rarely falls to the lot of those whe cul- 
With Grisi, Mario, and Lablache, the art 
wan, who could charm in a little 
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With singers so gifted, who have the repertory of the modern stage by 
heart, it is not surprising if the past season has not been signalized by the 
variety of its musical novelties; the public at large, meanwhile, being better 
pleased with recognizing its old and approved favourites than with the 
fatigue of deciding new claims and discovering new merits, when per- 
haps they hardly reward the trouble. The prosperity of the theatre is also 


so much involved with the ballet, that it is impossible to direct it on merely | 


musical considerations; and they who wish to see the opera more thoroughly 
progressive, more stimulative to modern talent in composition, must at | 
least admit the necessity of divorcing it from the ballet. But the crowds | 
who have attended throughout the season represent far less, we fear, the | 
actual votaries of the opera than of the ballet; and there is no doubt but that | 
Taglioni, Cerito, and Lucile Grahn, have the voices of a decided majority 
of the public. 

To the strength of the manager in the latter department we attribute a 
great deal of the success of the present season,—for success there has undoubt- 
edly been, if full houses are the criterion. Three operas, Nino, J Lombardi, 
and at alate period Don Gregorio, have been heard. Verdi has been tried; | 
but he has not the variety of a composer calculated to make an era in even | 
modern art. His excellence is chiefly confined to pieces of ensemble, his | 
melodies are rare, and his style monotonous. Nino, however, served to | 
bring up the reserve brigade, and parts of it justly found admirers. J Lom- 

| 
| 





bardi would perhaps have had more success had the part lain more favour- 
Donizetti's Don Gregorio was despatched at once, as a 
Such is the history of the three new musical productions 
of the season. The standard operas have been rehearsed and got up in 
great variety. In these Castellan has had her share of attention as well as 
Grisi. Madame Castellan has made a decided advance this season both as | 
a singer and an actress: her brilliant execution and beautiful voice would | 
now place her ina high position on the boards of any opera. In the dresses, | 
scenery, and general appointments, the operas produced have far eclipsed 
all former attempts; and heroic displays have not suffered from the poverty 
of the wardrobe. It must be confessed that the age is not brilliant in dra- 
matic musical novelty; and the manager can scarcely be blamed for not 
producing what does not exist. The difficulties arising from conflicting 
taste or prejudice, which have always surrounded the director of the Italian 
Opera in England, he has done his best to reconcile with fairness to all par- 
ties; and we have little doubt that should composition take a fortunate 
turn on the Continent, we shall have nothing to complain of its neglect here. 


ably for Grisi. 
feeble imitation. 


The Brussels Opera Company brought their performances at Drury Lane 
to a close last Saturday evening, and took their departure in a body on 
the following morning. The speculation which brought them here has 
been much the reverse of successful; and, during this last sojourn, they 
have certainly not realized the expectations excited by their début of last 
year. Not that the company was not good, or would not stand a compa- 
rison with most musical companies we have met with; but it has not quite 
been able to stand a comparison with itself. The principal performers, 
indeed, were the same as last year, and exhibited the same powers; but the 
comparative incompleteness of some of the accessories impaired the effect of 
their exertions. Last year, the entire orchestra and chorus were imported from 
Brussels: this year their number was made up by recruits picked up (it is 
said at small cost) in London; and though, owing to the quality of the 
nucleus, and the skilful drilling of M. Hanssens, the whole body made an 
excellent figure compared to the theatrical orchestras and choruses we are 
accustomed to, yet there was a manifest falling-off in the smoothness and 

recision of their execution. The stringed instruments were too few and 
eeble, and the brass band (especially in Meyerbeer’s operas, where the 
brass instruments demand the most delicate handling,) was often fearfully 
obstreperous. The choice of pieces, moreover, was not remarkably judi- 
cious. 


The only theatrical novelties of the week (for we do not include under 
this head those performances in which an uproar of the audience is the sole 
feature) are a new drama from the French, produced at the Princess's, 
and a new burlesque, produced at the Adelphi. 

The drama, which is called A Curious Case, is a work far better written 
than most pieces of the kind. Generally, when an English dramatist takes | 
his plot from the French, he is satisfied with the interest which the intrigue | 
will produce, and pays the least possible attention to his dialogue. On the | 
present occasion, we have indications that a better hand has been at work | 
in the process of adaptation; for the language, though not brilliant, is al- 
ways smart, and there is no drop into tedious witless platitudes. The | 
story is ingenious without being complicated; turning upon the embarrass- | 
ments in which a married lady involves herself by secretly pledging her | 

| 








diamonds to rescue her sister from the clutches of a designing German 
baron, and thus incurring the suspicion of her husband; whose jealousy is 
increased by a tattling mischief-making friend. It is happily contrived that 
this friend is the husband of the very sister whose honour the noble-minded | 
lady has succeeded in preserving, and that while he arouses the misgivings 
of his acquaintance, he moves on in perfect ignorance of his own position. | 
‘The piece was excellently acted; the principal characters being sustained 
by Messrs. C. Mathews and J. Vining, and Mrs. Stirling. 

The Adelphi burlesque, called The Judgment of Paris, has, doubtless, | 
been written for the express purpose of allowing Messrs. Wright, Bedford, | 
and Ryan, to dance a “ pas de trois,” in imitation of the celebrated “ pas 
des Deésses ” at the Operahouse. We need not set forth the humour of this 
“pas”; for all who have secn a similar sort of thing on former occasions 
will know precisely what it is, and those who have not will never be able 
to conceive by a mere verbal description the peculiar elegancies upon which 
the artists rely to obtain applause. With respect to the dramatic part of 
the burlesque, there is nothing whatever in the action, and a more than 
usual quantity of vulgarity in the dialogue. The slang of London and 
New York may occasionally be sprinkled into works of this description, to 
produce that contrast between the serious purpose of the plot and the fa- 
miliar tone of the dialogue, which is the very essence of burlesque; but it 
is fatiguing to hear one continued flow of such phrases as “ flare up,” 
“cook his goose,” “go the whole hog,” &c., without a little respectable 
Janguage now and then by way of relief. In point of decoration, the piece 
is very creditably produced. 

‘There seems no prospect of the London theatrical season coming to an | 
end. The Lyceum, the Adelphi, and the Princess's, all are putting forth | 
their strength, as if they purposed a long duration. In fact, the word | 
“ season,” except as applied to the foreign theatres of London, is almost 


becoming o 


| ecutive offices. 


| best of it. 


TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


DISCLOSURES OF THE ANDOVER INQUIRY. 
Nature and Fate decidedly have their moments of joking. Na. 
ture moulded the visage of a late comic actor in such fashion that 
his mere aspect was a stroke of humour; and in the Andover jp. 
quiry, Fate has been playing the part of a Howleglas, convertip 
everything into the grotesque, making sport of grave officials, 
and bringing the highest authorities into ridicule. The solemp 
investigation closed with a perfect bonne-bouche of facetiousness : 
turpiter atrum desinit in piscem—it ended in “ a pretty kettle of 
fish ”—that most ridiculous of all things, a frustrated “ affair of 
honour.” The case has in some way or other brought disgrace 
upon everybody concerned. The state of the Andover Work. 
house, and the local squabbles about it, were a mass of nasty cor. 
ruption. The inquiry into it by order of the Commissioners 
dragged out more obscenities; the examination itself reflected 
discredit on the officer who mismanaged it, and on the Commis. 
sioners who misdirected it; and the appointment of an improper 
successor to the dismissed master was a ludicrous recurrence to 
the mischief ; while the dismissal of Mr. Assistant-Commissioner 
Parker by the not immaculate Commissioners was a sacrifice to 
appease public opinion, that very little served its purpose. The 
House of Commons took the matter into its own hands; a 
pointed a Select Committee to inquire; and the result is, 
that the Commission at Somerset House is exposed in a state 
of utter disorganization, the effect of internal disorder. The 
officials do not escape the general defilement; and the very 
Committee of inquiry became infected with the prevalent spirit, 
at once malignant and absurd. It is a remarkable charac- 
teristic of the whole case, that all persons engaged appear to be 
actuated by a desire to injure and disgrace each other. The same 
direct personal malevolence that was seen in bitter conflict at the 
Andover Workhouse, is also detected within the office at Somerset 
House, and again among the judicial Committee. Paltry motives 
never mingled more largely with great questions of humanity, 
Everybody seemed anxious to hunt everybody else to destruction. 
The exhibition was one of the most painful ever witnessed ; and 
it will prove one of the most deplorable, if it have not proportion- 
ately salutary results. 

When you pierce through this atmosphere of bad motive and 
crooked purpose to the substantial realities of the affair, the view is 
not more satisfactory. A huge pedantic bubble of official purism 
has burst. The purists of political economy were suffered to es- 
tablish a model department ; and they had it all their own way: 
the bureau was a pattern of official virtue ; not a newspaper was to 
be suffered in the place, lest it should tempt the clerks to idleness ; 
the gentlemen of the Poor-law Department were not as other 
men—their virtue was to be a living reproach to the lax habits of 
public officers in general. Appearances were kept up for a lon 
time. The Andover Committee, however, has now senate 
into the rooms of the Commissioners, and the triple Joseph Sur- 
face is exposed: “ the man who” does everything that is formally 
denounced is sure to be some one of the Commissioners themselves. 
They are guilty of irregularities carried to such extent as to 
merit the terms of illegality and corruption. Their utter dis- 
regard of correct rule has rendered them the opprobrium of ex- 
The department that was to be so perfect turns 
out a great humbug. And to this spurious tribunal have the 
paupers of the country been delivered up for ten years, as the 
corpus vile for their specious experiments. 

The more minutely you examine into the facts, the worse they 
appear. The officials misbehaved themselves collectively ; but as 
they are paraded before you individually, in the progress of the 
inquiry, their faults appear still more flagrant. You are first 
struck with the disgusting spirit of discord, of mutual disparage- 
ment, of oppression and insubordination, watching occasions of 
mutual injury. The moment the usual restraints of formal eti- 
quette are dissolved by authority of the Select Committee, out 
bursts the stream of bottled-up malevolence. In the description 
given by their Secretary, the Commissioners systematically and 
uniformly neglected their duties, violated the law they were ap- 
pointed to administer, were so incompetent as to be incapable of 
acting without the compulsion which fre invoked from the Secre- 
tary of State, and were kept in something like bounds solely by 
his vigilance and a slight remaining dread of scandal. The Com- 
missioners do not say much for each other; but, according to 
them, their Secretary has been an officious obtrusive busy body— 
a sneaking fellow, always tryiag to undermine their authority— 
a cold-biooded martinet, eager to sacrifice the comforts, the feel- 
ings, the physical welfare of the poor, to his own theoretical 
crotchets of mathematical exactness. In this part of the chance- 
medley, the circumspect and precise Chadwick certainly has the 
He asserts, for instance, that Lord John Russell 
disallowed a draft of an order because Chadwick had shown 
that it would not be legal. Sir Frankland Lewis, an Ex-Com- 
missioner, roundly denied the assertion: a rough minute record- 





|ing the fact is produced—it is in Sir Frankland’s own hand- 


writing! His excessive astonishment at seeing the record attests 
at once the sincerity of his denial and the laxity of his memory. 
The old Baronet’s reckless assertions, his extravagant and cla- 
morous demands to be allowed to pour forth all his candour, his 
amazement at his own written records, his naive surprise at find- 
ing that his “ interlocutory expressions” were duly reported— 


| the triviality of thought, the levity of utterance, the disregard of 
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the condition of a man accustomed to hold 


’ opinion—betray : 
mn No doubt, he had acquired 


himself unaccountable for his actions. 
that feeling from practical experience. ae 
Descending to the region of Assistant-Commissioners, the ugly 
signs are almost worse. There js some desire to dismiss old Mr. 
ay—the Commissioners now aver, because he was not efficient : 
but they cannot effect the removal without proverieating. 
e all sorts of reasons put the true one. Perhaps the 
amed of the cruelty of absolutely dismissing an old servant. 
But another Assistant-Commissioner, Colonel Wade, makes ad- 
missions which lead one strongly to suspect that Mr. Day was dis- 
missed to provide a vacancy for the Colonel. Sir Edmund Head 
is promoted to be Commissioner, Mr. Gulson succeeds to his 
district, and detects long-existing irregularities : the irregula- 
rities tolerated by Assistant-Commissioner Head are reported to 
Commissioner Head ; who receives them in such a way as to “ dis- 
urage” Mr. Gulson from performing his duties. This Sir Ed- 
mund denies ; and to — the friendship subsisting between 
him and Mr. Gulson, he tells an idle story about that func- 
an old woman a “ biped,” at which both gen- 
a charming trait of conversational 
Ir. Jenkin Jones, a dis- 


tionary’s calling 
a laughed heartily ; 
amenity in the model agp menor 
charged assistant 1n the department, 
assize trial of negotiating the sale of a public office, retaliates 
charges against Mr. George Lewis, of gross unfairness in — 
ing the subordinate into criminating himself, and of grossly 
violating the law thus vindicated. 
The Shief upholder of political economy in the daily press, the 
Morning Chronicle, is as eager as any to sacrifice the Commis- 
sioners, in order to save the law. It says that these disclosures 
throw no new light on the merits of the law, which remain just 
where they were a year ago. In some degree that is true, but 
not altogether. The gentlemen who are all thus criminated are 
not to be regarded either as bad men or silly men. Quite the 
reverse : they may be taken to be, all of them, considerably above 
the average in point of intellect; and of some, respecting whom 
we have heard in private, we know that they are esteemed for a 
high degree of personal worth. There seems to be something fatal 
to character in the lew, when we see that all whose business it is 


to administer that law fall into the same whirlpool of discord and | 


misrule. And such we believe to be the fact : the Commissioners 


and their assistants had too much work to do in point of quantity; 
and their main task, that of carrying out the statute, was in its 
nature impracticable. The dry austerity of the law was repug- 
nant to the more humane feelings ; while the imperative neces- 
sity of the particular measure, or its completeness for the proper 
purpose of a poor-law, had never been satisfactorily made out 
asa matter of argument. 
vinced either that it must or ought to be; and the dogmatic as- 
surances or calculations of its promoters did not reconcile the 
objectors to its harsh aspect. Throughout the progress of their 
jnistration, the Commissioners and their assistants have had 

to pay the penalty of imperfect execution in the early stages of 

uiry and preparation. 

or was that the sole original fault. The elements of an 
enfeebling discord were sown in the very construction of the 
Commission. Mr. Chadwick, who took a most —— share 
in the preliminary inquiry, whose abilities and zeal were cheer- 
fully suffered by the other Commissioners to procure him a large 
— of the labour, ought to have had a 
e had fairly earned it. But he was an “ unknown ” man—that 
is, his abilities had not till then been discovered, and he had no 
family influence to back him ; and the aristocratic feeling which 
so prevails among official people excluded him. 
a man to be shelved; and so, by way of compromise, he was 
made Secretary, with an understanding that the Secretary was to 
be a person of substantive importance. Such he turned out to be. 
But from the first the Commissioners were afraid that their 
Secretary was to be viceroy over them, and there was all the 
jealousy that might have been expected. Mr. Chadwick proved 
an “ impracticable ” purist; and, as if for the sake of thwarting 
him, the Commissioners proved anything but purists—any thing 
but impracticable to the working of divers objectionable in- 
fluences. Had Mr. Chadwick been from the first a Commissioner, 
that source of jealousy and disorganization would probably have 
been prevented : he would have assumed his fair share of intluence 





The people have never yet been con- | 
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They | by ail parties. 


y were | a general congress ; but, meanwhile, no power can presume to 
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Commissionership. | 


Still he was not | 


at the Board, order would at least have been less infringed, and | 


the law would have been better administered. 

But would the law have proved therefore less odious, less im- 
practicable in its own nature and working ? Such a conclusion is 
not to be assumed. It may, however, be doubted whether its in- 
herent defects would not the sooner have been brought to light. 


| the policy of the 


In revising the construction of the executive department, then, the | 


law itself ought not to escape revision. The further inquiry, next 
session, should be—Is this a proper Poor-law ? if not, what would 
be a proper one ? 

CENTRAL EUROPE: THE BROKEN TREATY. 
Tux result of the debates in both Houses of Parliament on the 
occupation of Cracow is, that Russia, Austria, and Prussia, have 
manifestly broken the letter of the treaty of Vienna, 
they lie under a heavy suspicion of having violated its spirit also. 


and that | 


In other words, they have committed an offence against the com- | 


monwealth of Europe; and there is great reason to think that 
ey have done this wilfully and maliciously. The treaty of 
Vienna is the basis on which the present status quo Teposes ; and 
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its integrity must be guarded at every point, for on no other terms 
can the peace of the Continent be preserved. The provisions of 
the treaty may or may not be the best that could be desired ; 
some of them are unwillingly submitted to by certain of the con- 
tracting parties ; but this affords only so much the stronger rea~ 
son for insisting on the scrupulous fulfilment of a// the conditions 
If the treaty is faulty, then let it be remedied by 











violate it without virtually becoming the common enemy of con- 
federated Europe, and provoking retaliations of the most formid- 
able nature. In a word, the strenuous interposition of the Go- 
vernments of France and Engeas on behalf of the independence 
of Cracow is called for not only on the grounds of generous sym- 
pathy for the weak and oppressed remnant of an illustrious na- 
tion, but likewise as necessary to the quiet and security of them- 
selves and their allies. The sum and substance of the matter was 
most cogently expressed by Lord Palmerston in the following 
memorable words— 

“ J must say, that if there are any Powers, parties to that treaty, who have the 
strongest interest that the settlement of Europe which was effected by the treaty 
of Vienna should be maintained, those Powers undoubtedly are the Powers of Ger- 


| many; and it cannot have escaped, I am sure, the sagacity of those who govern 


those countries, that if the treaty of Vienna be not good on the Vistula, it may be 


who pleaded guilty at an | equally bad on the Rhine and on the Po.” 


Have Prussia and Austria nothing to apprehend from these two 
quarters? Are they so perfectly secure against all danger from 
without and from within that they can afford to tamper with the 
common bond of peace? The facts are directly the reverse. The 
internal condition of both those states is in the highest degree 
uneasy and precarious. Their heterogeneous elements are farther 
than ever from coalescing ; and nothing seems now more likely 
than that the outbreak of any general commotion would be 
speedily followed by the dissolution of the two ill-compacted 
masses. Their very existence js bound up with that of the treaty 
of Vienna. Austria has but five or six millions of German sub- 
‘ects to match against its thirty-one millions of restless and dis- 
contented Italians, Magyars, and Sclavonians, who are severally 
plotting its overthrow, and waiting only a favourable conjuncture 
of circumstances to effect their purpose. Their zeal, their hopes, 
and their resources, are augmenting day by day; while those of 
their Imperial foe are dwindling as rapidly away. The moral 
force of the Austrian Government js almost gone; and were it 
left to fight its own battles single-handed, three-fourths of the 
bayonets it now commands would perhaps be turned at once 
against it. How long could it make head against Italy, with 
the Magyars, the Poles, and other Sclavonians, assaulting it on 
flank mo rear? The Sovereigns of Italy, the King of Sardinia, 
the Archduke of Tuscany, the Pope, and the King of Naples, are 
all heading those commercial nt administrative reforms which 
will soon give Italy the power as well as the will to assert her 
independence. 

The condition of Prussia is not less critical. Her subjects are 
deeply disaffected, and have probably been hitherto restrain 
from breaking out into open insurrection only by their want of 
mutual confidence and of a common national spirit. The Eastern 
Sclavonic provinces are animated with an intense antipathy to 
the Government, both because it is German and because it is the 
timid and obsequious ally of the Czar; the Rhenish provinces are 
discontented with their present rulers, and look back with gratitude 
to France for the laws she bestowed on them; while part of the 
centre, unwillingly calling itself Prussian, would gladly revert to 
Saxony, from which it was severed. It is easy to see what would 
be the fate of Prussia if matched against France on the banks of 
the Rhine. 

It is mere foolhardiness to assume that we are safe for our 
day from such a contingency. We have happily escaped it for 
thirty-one years, not because it was of itself un ikely to occur, 
but because prudent statesmen have taken assiduous pains to pre- 
vent it. The event would have happened with the consent and 
codperation of Nicholas had Charles the Tenth remained on the 
throne of France. There will be peace, we trust, as long as 
Louis Philippe lives ; and his successors will probably endeavour 
to continue his pacitic policy ; but they may possibly not be able 
todo so. However convinced the French may be of the expe- 
diency of resting content just now with their present limits, there 
is scarcely a man among them who does not believe in his heart 
that the Rhine is the natural boundary of France, and that to 
this limit her territory must and shall be extended. At present 
French middle classes accords w ith that of their 
Sovereign ; they feel it is their interest to repress the national 
ardour fur military glory: but there comes a time with men 
and nations when passion outruns reason, and present interests 
are sacrificed to speculative advantages. The French are perhaps 
the most prone of all civilized beings to such aberrations. 


fparininaeccnsictibeceses . thectetnc a 
IRELAND'S WEAKNESS, ENGLAND'S 
OPPORTUNITY. 

Vast and startling conclusions were hinted at in the discussion 
on the Government measures for the relief of Ireland under the 
second failure of the potato crop. Indeed, the facts are bad 
enough. For a second season the disease in the potato plant 
manifests itself, with greater virulence than before ; and a second 
time is the Government of England called upon to rescue the 
Irish people from starvation. Is this intervention roing to be 
habitual? In sooth, that question is in the hands of Fortune: it 
seems to depend upon the restoration of the potato plant to a 


healthy state; and there 1s no guessing when that may be. 
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But strange things were said. There was a general concur- | night. @ th t obvi is the h noth anens 
t g g - ag - | night, among the most obvious consequences is the hated prac. 


rence in recognizing’ some sort of permanence as pertaining to 


the present juncture in Ireland—a permanence either in its causes | 


or in its results. Some speakers, indeed, expressly qualitied both 
the emergency and the measures as “temporary,” but the idea of 
continuousness was the prevailing one. 
vantages of the intervention assume a lasting aspect. One could 
scarcely wish it otherwise. Lord John Russell said that the 
—- of Clare—where the destitution was most severely felt— 

ad never before been so well provided at the bad part of the 


year, and the cases of fever were fewer. Mr. Henley declared 


that there is as yet no cee ey that the potato disease will be ex- | 


tinguished, and he demanded permanent measures for the relief 
of Ireland. Sir Denham Norreys alluded to the “natural re- 
sources ” of the country, and its mines of wealth, as things which 
it is incumbent on the Government to cultivate. Mr. Labou- 
chere, in supporting Lord John Russell’s proposal to give em- 


ployment as an indirect means of amcor | subsistence, floun- | 


dered into repeating untimely and doubtful tales about abuses in 
the distribution of employment, with over sage Free-trade stric- 
tures on the demoralizing tendencies of official intervention. 


Especially did the ad- | 


Lord Lincoln rose to give Mr. Labouchere, the Irish Secretary | 


young in office, some advice as to the expediency of not trusting 
too implicitly to such tales from Ireland; and he denied that 
there had been any demoralizing influence: on the contrary, he 
said, the employment offered by Government tended to wean the 
Irish people from reliance on cropping for sustenance, and to ac- 
custom them to subsist on wages. Moreover, he claimed for 


Government the credit of having introduced a trade in maize, | 


which is “likely to be permanent.” Lord John Russell talked of 


maize in a similar strain—as a kind of food which, when preju- | 


dices against it are overcome, would recommend itself as both 
cheap and nutritious. Mr. Charles Wood said— 

By the evidence of the blue book which then lay on the table of the House, it 
was proved that had it not been for those very measures the people of Ireland 
would have been subjected to the greatest distress. He did not hesitate to say, 
that in many parts of the country the existence of families was owing to the 
measures of the Government; and not only was the existence but the peace of 
those people to be attributed to the same praiseworthy exertions. And with re- 

ard to the food which had been introduced into that country by the Government, 

e believed it had caused a new state of things in that country. If honourable 
gentlemen read the papers, they would find that, in consequence of the Indian 
corn that was continuously poured into the country, the country had received an 
inealeulable amount of good. Indian corn was cheaper and more nutritious food 
than potatoes—it was much cheaper than oats; and he confessed that he was san- 
guine in the expectation that the substitution of Indian corn for potatoes would 
produce a complete revolution in the social condition of the people of Ireland. 

Let us extract some of the more obvious propositions involved 
in the sayings which we have cited. Setting aside doubts as to | 
the continuance of the disease, which is a matter of fact to be de- 
termined by the event, we tind these views enunciated. The mea- 
sures taken have already had the most blessed influence in miti- 

ating the scourges of Ireland—sutfliciency has been substituted 

or destitution, and the fever that waits on starvation has been 
checked. The Irish have begun to depend for subsistence on wages 
instead of conacre. A trade in maize has been introduced, with | 
every prospect that it will be permanent. Progress has already been 
made in substituting the excellent grain maize for the bad root 

otato ; and the “ social revolution ” has commenced. Indeed, the 
ast proposition is implied in the permanence of the maize trade ; 
for, of course, maize is not to be a redundant luxury, a pure ad- 
dition to the cottier’s bill of fare: it is therefore to displace the 
potato. 

Granting the truth of the propositions, still more startling ul- 
terior conclusions must be admitted as inevitable. If by means 
so cheap as less than half a million yearly, Ireland can be saved 
from starvation and disease, will statesmen venture to reconsign 
her to those periodical scourges? If wages are substituted for con- 
acre, the cottier system is doomed, and a recasting of estates will 
be inevitable. If the Irish are in future to feed on the foreign im- 
ported grain maize, the potato-grounds will be thrown out of use 
—thrown on the landlords’ hands, and must be converted to other 


——s doubt, better purposes, but still involving a change | 
in t 


e system of agriculture. We observe that already the Irish 
apers report meetings of the poorer class, at which the hint has 
een thrown out that the failure of the potato-crop will prevent 

tenants from paying their rent, and that in lieu of paying it they 
should cede their potato-grounds to their landlords. Truly, it ap- 

pears that “ mont 

the notion that vaguely floated in the minds of the debaters on 

Monday. 

It does seem “cool” to put these ideas in words, especially 
to those who hold that all social changes should be the slow and 
natural growth of events. But the state of Ireland is not “ natu- 
ral”: it is rather so monstrous that it appears impossible for its 
immediate offspring to be anything but monstrous too, unless 
some outward power interpose. Nor is it to be presumed that be- 
cause the juncture is calculated to cause anxiety, therefore it is 
without hope. On the contrary, we firmly believe that the 
position of ey within the bounds of authentic history, was 
never more hopeful than it is at this moment. It is a time of | 
— opportunity. 

t is to be desired that all the inevitable consequences both | 
of the calamity and of the measures taken to avert it should 
be distinctly seen and recognized. As it stands, the whole case 
epperne to involve several ulterior measures which do but faintly | 
show themselves behind the hints of the deliberating legislators. | 


| tice of “ clearances ” 


; since it will be imperatively necessary to 
convert the small holdings into larger farms suited to a different 
style of agriculture; only a population depending on wages 
would neither need nor heed the now dreaded and avenged 
“ejectment.” Such a change, were it to occur, and to be dul 

improved simultaneously with its occurrence, might go far to 
solve the verplexed question of land tenures; though auxiliary 
measures might still be desirable. While changes respecting land 
were astir it would be most unwise to neglect two cognate eub- 
| jects,—the best purpose to which the now vacant potato-lands 
might be devoted : the proper use to which waste lands in gene. 
ral might be appropriated. Truly, if the Irish population were a 
race subsisting on wages instead of conacre, and if that better 
spirit were to grow up which Lord John Russell notes as the 
immediate fruit of English assistance—and which Mr. Dillon 
Browne embodies in the declaration that Lord John’s speech 
tended to supersede the wish for Repeal—capital would not long 
be excluded from working the “mines of wealth.” But, whether to 
facilitate the change or to regulate the condition of a people living 
on wages, it would no longer be possible to refuse that long de- 
layed measure a real poor-law for Ireland. Perhaps, if there had 
been one already, this kind of condensed poor-rate, which Lord 
John is about to impose on the land for repayment of monies 
henceforth advanced in aid, would not have been needed. At al] 
events, the impost is an immense stride towards a poor-law. 
Other measures will suggest themselves as belonging to the same 
class. It is clear—still assuming the premises—that the present 
is a period of total unsettlement in Ireland : while affairs are thus 
unsettled, it is most desirable to take the opportunity of making 
such arrangements that they shall settle down as satisfactorily as 
possible, so as to avoid renewed disturbance. To use the oppor- 
tunity for nothing but tinkering and temporary appliances, would 
be to abuse it—to desecrate an occasion for wide and practical 


| beneficence, perhaps unprecedented in history. A statesman who 


could master such a juncture, grapple with its difficulties, and 
bring together the requisite measures into one comprehensive and 


, efficient whole, would immortalize himself. 


revolution ” is not too sweeping a phrase for | 


If we assume the premises indicated by the speakers of Monday | on disputes arising between railway companies with lines that 





THE PROPOSED RAILWAY BOARD. 

THE new Railway Board to be established by Mr. Charles Wood's 
bill is to consist of tive members: one, the President, is to be 
paid, to be a member of the Government by virtue of his new 
office, and to be removable on a change of Ministry. Two are to 
be appointed from among the ordinary members of the Govern- 
ment, and are not to receive salaries for their services at the 
Board ; but they are to be in Parliament, and are to act as Par- 
liamentary representatives of the department. The other two 
members are to be paid, and are to be permanent. The powers of 
the present Railway Board will be transferred to the new Board; 
it will also have power to institute inquiries referred to it by 
Committees of the House. And it will sit during the recess. 
One of its earliest duties will be to revise existing general acts, 
standing orders, and reports of Committees, and to make recom- 
mendations for legislation next year. 

This plan offers considerable improvement on the existing sys- 
tem. The mere separation of the department will be useful ; its 
sitting during the recess still more so. It is what is called “a 
step in the right direction.” But we doubt whether a partial 
advance will do very much to remove the enormous evils of the 
system. 

With respect to the constitution of the Board, it is open to two 
strong objections. The appointing members of Government will 
destroy its independence, for the political members will always be 
able to swamp the decision of the other two Commissioners ; and 
thus a door is opened to indirect influences which were better ex- 
cluded. And that connexion will impart to the Board a fluctu- 
ating character; two-fifths of it changing with every political 
change, to be succeeded by new men, with new notions, and the 
faulty training of raw recruits: the conduct of the Board there- 
fore is likely to be uncertain—its respect for the fixity of its own 
precedents deticient. On every account it would be better to ap- 
point a perfectly independent tribunal, after the manner of judicial 
appointments; the honesty of the Board to be secured by the 
selection of fit men, the sufficiency of the remuneration, the in- 
dependent tenure of the seat, the supervising power of Parliament, 
with a reserved power in the two Houses to remove the Commis- 
sioners, if misbehaving, by an address to the Crown. There would 
then be a chance of independent decisions, solely on merits ; of a 
stable tribunal, with stable rules of conduct. 

With respect to the functions of the proposed Board, they are 
still more imperfect. The measure does not meddle with the un- 
manageable mass of “ private business” which railways have 
thrown upon Parliament. The two Houses, with their Com- 
mittees—a tribunal so cumbersome, so unmanageable for useful 
objects, so easily influenced for bad purposes—are still to go on 
hopelessly labouring at the details of railway-making. The only 
sensible course would be, for Parliament to make general laws, as 
ample, minute, and perfect as possible ; but to leave their execu- 
tion in each several instance to an executive tribunal, such as the 
new Board. Parliament might easily retain a power of revising 
and disallowing the acts of the Board, as in the case of the En- 
closure Commission. 

No mention is made in Mr. Charles Wood's programme of & 
very desirable function for a railway board—that of adjudicating 
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cross or conjoin, or on doubtful points in the execution of railway 
acts. Such doubts and disputes are multiplying, and might most 

rofitably be referred to a tribunal specially informed on the class 
of subjects. Sor ; 

Mr. Charles Wood’s bill, then, effects a considerable improve- 
ment, but cannot be regarded as a final or a perfect measure. 
By showing that better means fail to attain the desired ends, it 
may promote the adoption of a more complete scheme; but 
meanwhile, be it remembered, a great deal of precious time is 
misapplied to railway legislation on crude and erroneous prin- 


ciples. 





THE CRIMINAL 
Lerrer VI. 

If there be one characteristic of the State of society in England which es- 
sentially distinguishes it from that of Continental nations, (and I speak from long 
and continuous personal experience, ) it is that of the gene ral interest which an 
Englishman takes in the law. In foreign countries, the law is a tyrant, an enemy, 
at best a stranger. In Russia, it is but an engine of extortion and oppression, 
which none but a greeuhorn thinks of appealing to. In Austria, it is a treacherous, 
all-powerful master, which only grants its protection at the price of blind obedi- 
ence: and this, though with perhaps less of distrust in its good faith, is more or 
less the feeling throughout the whole of the Germanic states, including Prussia. 
In the Southern countries, again, such as Italy, Spain, Portugal, it is an enemy 
which the bolder glory, the more timid delight in deceiving, thwarting, subverting. 
In Franee, lastly, it is at best looked on as a useful auxiliary in matters of pri 
vate justice; asa wholly unscrupulous foe when any political question is raised. 
Men appeal to it when their own interests are affected ; but they have no kind ot 
sympathy with it; they take neither pride nor pleasure in its maintenance. The 
idea of a private individual vindicating the law is one that never enters the mind 
of a Frenchman. It is not his business; it is that of the truculent-looking police- 
officer, of the spy (“‘ mouchard” ) who for ought he knows may be watching him 
at every moment. Acts which with us are of daily occurrence—private individuals 
summoning omnibus-drivers or steam-boat proprietors for taking more passengers 
than the law allows—are there unheard of. 1 remember perfectly the astonishment 
which an Englishman created by complaining to the proper authorities of the un- 
lawful cutting down of trees in a public park. Some shrugged up their shoulders; 
others openly denounced him as an informer. And this indifference is not 
limited to those matters of public interest which seem to be nobody's business 
because they are everybody's; but it extends to the repression of private violence. 
In those nocturnal attacks by which so many persons lost their lives in the streets 
of Paris a few years ago, nothing was more rare than for the assailed party to 
meet with assistance from the passers-by. How could they tell but it might be 
some conspirator, arrested by a “ patrouille grise,” or squad of disguised po- 
licemen? In Italy, in Spain, this indifference might have merged into positive 
sympathy for the murderers. Traits of intelligent activity for the prevention 

crime, such as the pursuit and stopping of Graham by Fisher the chimney- 
sweep, are inconceivable on the Continent. Nay, there are ten chances to one 
that until a policeman should come up, not the slightest relief would have been 
afforded to the wounded Blewitt. The instances might be reckoned by hundreds 
on the Continent—by thousands perhaps, where the bystanders have either not 
cared or not dared to render any assistance to the victims of crime or accident 
until the proper authorities should be on the spot. 

This indifference to the laws is exhibited in a far more striking manner when 
any political disturbance takes place. In this case, (unless where the spirit of the 
people is completely cowed by espionage, as in Austria,) the public feeling, if not 
with the rioters, is at least seldom exhibited against them. 1s there an instance 
in England of the public authorities ever having failed in finding special con- 
stables to swear in? Now, not only is such a practice for the most part unknown 
on the Continent, but it is well known that it is most difficult to prevail upon the 
townspeople to act against the rioters. In Spain, in Italy, the thing is not even 
thought of. In France, it was the military who quelled the revolt at Lyons. At 
Paris, when the National Guard is summoned to quell a riot, it is always 
found necessary to call in the sturdy, violent “paysans” of the “ banlieue’ 
or suburbs; thick-skulled fellows who bear an hereditary hatred to the city 
which they supply and which supports them, and who rejoice in keeping it 
under. And in proportion to the indifference of the townspeople are the bold- 
ness and enthusiasm of the insurgents. Do we not hear it constantly repeated, 
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that an English mob is the most cowardly in the world? that half-a-dozen | 


dragoons will disperse a crowd composed of hundreds? In France, on the con- 
trary, every grocer’s boy is ready, on due occasion, to throw up a barricade before 
him, point his musket between two paving-stones, and face a whole company of 
horse. Every Ministry that wishes to be popular must grant an amnesty for political 
offences; whilst we have seen in this country a Government (strong for the time 
being in popular favour) backed by an overwhelming majority of the House of 
Commons in refusing to recall from transportation the only three political convicts 
which it had in durance, and those sentenced during the reign of its rivals. The 
fact is, every man in England is against rioting, “émeutes” of any kind; and the 
man must be fit for Bedlam who can seriously expect at the present day to see a 


government overturned by a political insurrection; a matter, if not of constant oc- | 


currence, yet still of constant probability throughout the Continent. 

Now, let it be observed, that throughout all these countries, where the law 
meets with a support so lukewarm, with an opposition so unquailing, every pre- 
caution is seemingly taken to make the law all-powerful. In the French, in the 
Prussian, in the Austrian codes, resistance to the magistrate or to his officers, 
no matter how illegally they act, is punished with imprisonment; and the remedy 
against any such illegality under the French code, which is the most liberal by 
far of the three, can only be obtained by permission of the Conseil d’Etat, itself 
a body of functionaries nominated by the Crown. ; 

In our own country, on the contrary, where the law is so well supported, its 
violation so utterly discountenanced, not one of these precautions has been taken. 
The right of open resistance to illegal warrants has been acknowledged from the 
earliest period; the right of appeal to the ordinary courts of law is equally well 
settled. Strange at first sight, that the stronger you try to make the bonds of the 
law, the more easily they snap; while the looser they seem to hang, the more 
strongly do they bind! ; 

Yow, the reason of this is to be found expressed in a short phrase of an old act 
of the 11th and 12th William II!. ¢. 2, “An act for the further limitation of the 
Crown, and better securing the rights and liberties of the subject.” It is there 
stated—the repetition then even of an old-established principle—* And whereas 
the laws of Lengland are the birthright of the people there of.” see T he 
birthright of the pe ple —rood friend Dryasdust, do you hear ?—not of the shirra, 
or of the sergent de ville, but of the people. As much the birthright of every one 
of us as the land we live in; things which are our own, in which we take an 
hereditary interest; which we have the right to defend against all men, whether 

open burglar or thief, or the burglar or thief under colour of justice. But they 
are no longer our birthright if any policem 
rized, (and, of course, an caneageens magistrate would always find officers of 
easy belief.) may treat mein my own house with the grossest violence, and I dare 
not resist even should he take me to prison—if I must trust to a habeas corpus for 
my release, to an expensive civil process, against a beggar perhaps, for my remedy ; 
the evil inflicted by the arrest amounting often, for a poor man, to total ruin. 












who believes himself duly autho- | 


| 
| 


! 


The observation of the Commissioners, that “in the generality of cases 
the persons resisting officers “ purposely intended to violate the law in a forcible 
manner,” instead of proving in favour of their innovation, proves directly against 
it. What does it show? That in the present state of the law officers do not ex- 
ceed their duty. And I will venture to say, and with the most heartfelt pride, 
that except perhaps in the Scandinavian kingdoms, there is no country in Europe 
where this is the case. There is no country in Europe where the police-officer is 
not a tyrant, if not worse, é.¢. an actual instigator of rebellion. What an outcry 
is raised in this country by an occasional excess of authority, even when it has 
been most amply atoned; for, as in the case of Mr. Toulmin Smith !—whilst in 
France, for instance, any one who should choose to take up the files of an Opposition 
paper for a year or two would find such instances by the dozen. 

sut to conclude. If in those countries in which implicit obedience to officers is 


| the rule of law, we find the officer overbearing or cowardly, hated or despised, (the 


sergent de ville,” the “ sbirro,”) the public indifferent to the violation of the law, 
or opposed to its execution, and rebellion dignified with all the heroism of lawful 
wartare; whilst, on the contrary, in the only country where resistance to unlawful 
warrants or excess of authority is permitted, the police force is at once active and 
orderly, peaceable and brave, the public sympathy invariably enlisted on the side 
of the law, the rioter invariably vacillating and cowardly,—does not this afford at 
least a strong presumption against altering a constitutional principle so ancient, 
so rooted as it were in the law of England and the feelings of its people, that it 
never seems to have been questioned, whatever doubts may have arisen on parti- 
cular applications of it? 

I repeat it, a modification which may fairly be introduced into the law, and 
which, by the Commissioners’ own admission, meets almost every case of hard- 
ship, is this: that the illegality in the frame of process, which the law already 
requires to be apparent, should be proved to have been apparent to the parties who 
resisted its execution. We might also admit Article 8 of the present section, 
which makes it only extenuated homicide in the officer who kills another in the 
bona fide execution of an illegal warrant. Even this, however, might lead to mis- 
chievous consequences, as the objections which might be taken to the frame of 

rocess are really so few that the officer might fairly be called upon to know them 

all beforehand; particularly with reference to the rule that “ ignorance of the law 
excuseth no man,” from which it seems absurd to make an exception in favour of 
the very persons intrusted with the execution of the law. 

I pass over Article 10, which makes it equally murder to oppose an unlawfal 
arrest, where the party arrested is making no resistance, (the necessity for which, 
however, after Article 7, I do not perceive,) as also Articles 9 and 11, which refer 
to the subsequent section of “ Justifiable Homicide.” 

Article 12. “ Homicide is extenuated where, upon a sudden quarrel, parties fight 
in heat of blood, and one of them is killed, if the killing be attributable to want 
of self-control caused by heat and passion.” On which the Commissioners ob- 
serve—* This article is perhaps not absolutely necessary; but as the cases to 
which it applies are of frequent occurrence, and as the rule contained in the next 
article is important and has reference to it, we have thought it expedient to 
retain it. 

Article 15. “In such case it is immaterial which of the parties offered the first 
affront or made the first assault.” 

Article 14. “ Homicide is extenuated whensoever the killing is wilful and not 
justifiable, but the act from which death results was done, or the act from the 
omission of which death results was omitted, at the request or with the consent 
of the party killed.” 

Article 15. “ l’rovided that homicide shall not be extenuated within the mean- 
ing of the last preceding article where the party killed is in a state of idiotey, or is 
by reason of unripeness or weakuess of mind, or of any unsoundness, disease, or 
delusion of mind, or of passion, incapable of discerning the nature and conse- 
quences of his consent; or where such consent is extorted by the party killing,” 
[ fudge! an extorted consent is no consent, | “ or where the party killing has rea- 
sonable cause for believing that such consent is given in consequence of some 
false impression in respect of facts on the part of the person killed at the time of 
his giving such consent.” 

Notwithstanding Mr. Starkie’s dissent, I think the alteration proposed by the 
last two articles is beneficial; agreeing with the Indian Law Commissioners, that 
“ the soldier who at the entreaty of a wounded comrade puts that comrade out of 

ain, the friend who supplies laudanum to a person suffering the torment of a 
enter disease, &c., ought not to be treated as assassins.” 

The section concludes with two other most important alterations relating to 
duelling. 

Article 16. “ Homicide is extenuated where, if two persons deliberately agree 
to fight, a contest ensues, and one of them is killed: provided that if such contest 
be with deadly weapons, the party killing shall incur the penalties of the se- 
cond class” (é. e. transportation for life, or for any term not less than seven years). 

Article 17. “ Homicide is not extenuated in the case of any such contest as in 
the last preceding article is mentioned, where the death of the party killed is 
caused in consequence of any unfair advantage taken, or any unfair means used, 
by the party killing.” 

That is to say, the penalty for killing in a fair duel is to be transportation; but 
if unfair means he used, such killing is murder. 1 think the reasoning public, 
who know that the Jaw which declares killing in duel to be murder has never 
been followed by an execution, and that consequently it is in cw proved to 
be wholly inoperative, will hail with joy this alteration, although Mr. Starkie has 
ain dissented from it. The only faults I have to find with the Commissioners 
are, the including under the head “Extenuated Homicide” an offence to which 
they have themselves affixed a different penalty, instead of forming a distinct sec- 
tion of “Duelling,” which should include every act from the challenge to the fatal 
conflict; and the absence of all detail as to the practical etiect of the various 
punishments inflicted for the offence under the different Continental codes, e. g. 
that of Austria, which inflicts no penalty beyond that of twenty years’ severe 
imprisonment. I have already had occasion to remark on the almost universal 
absence from the Code of everything broader than a law-text, or a reason drawn 
mostly from our own law-writers or law-givers, such as the favourite Indian 
Law Commissioners. The subject of duelling is one really so extensive that a 
dozen pages of development, showing the various systems prevailing in other 
countries, their statistical results, and more especially the feeling of different na- 
tions on the subject, would hardly have been considered out of place. It is, per- 
haps, unfair, however, to complain of this meagreness of the premises in an in- 
stance where the conclusion come to meets with my entire concurrence. 

A BARRISTER. 
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FravpvuLent SAVINGs -BANKS.—A pu 
started in the suburbs, the promoters of which 
others moving in the subordinate ranks of society al! the security of savings-banks, 
with a much larger rate of interest than those establishments pay. In one or 
two cases it is stated that as much as five per cent is allowed for monies paid in; 
and all the character of savings-bank business being assumed, the party de- 
positing is permitted by the managers to withdraw, at any time, sums from 12. to 
ol. Ifa larger demand is made upon the establishment, proper notice must be 
given; and should it extend to a greater amount than 25/., three months is fixed 
as the date of repayment. It is not alone the high rate of interest proffered on 
these deposits, which in ordinary money transactions is not considered a3 indicating 
a safe b of business, that has excited suspicion of the associations, but the 
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stronger fact, that in one particular instance several poor servant-girls who had 
so disposed of their savings have experienced considerable difficulty in getting 
them returned when they have applied for them.—7 mes. 
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MISS STRICKLAND’S LIFE OF MARY OF MODENA. 
AxtuovuGH Mary of Modena, second wife of James the Second, bore as 
close a relation to the unfortunate Marie Antoinette as the fate of her 
husband did to that of Louis the Sixteenth, yet little is known of her be- 
yond pictorial representations of the beauties of her person, poetical 
praises of her virtues and graces, the virulent assaults of party on 
her character, and the occasional but not altogether critical panegyrics of 
her admirers. Part of this is owing to her influence upon the fate of her 
husband having been rather notional than actual: the opinion of her 
power grew out of the ¢dea formed of her character rather than from any 
portion of her conduct. An Italian and a Papist were characteristics 
quite sufficient to induce the Protestant mind of England in the 
days of the Popish plots, and the more tangible tyranny of James, to give 
credit to anything that might be said of her. But time has discredited the 
story of the warming-pan, in which the Pretender was conveyed to bed to 
be born heir to Great Britain, France, and Ireland—or the substituted child 
when the actual son had died in fits—or any of the other popular tales by 
which party appealed to prejudice; and as the obstinate bigotry of James, 
supposing that he was not doting, was suflicient to account for his ruin, 
history has not minutely examined the life and character of Mary of 
Modena, and only notices her during the epoch of the Revolution. Another 
cause of this obscurity may arise from the want of attraction in the subject; 
which, having no sustained interest like Mary Queen of Scots, and no 
single event of a romantic character like that of Mary of Modena’s grand- 
son in 1745, had not strength enough to stand alone. Another reason 
may be owing to the want of materials of an authentic kind. In some 
degree Miss Strickland’s biography overcomes these difficulties. The life, 
forming one of a series, is not only in place, but necessary ; “ the kindness 
and liberality of that accomplished statesman-historian” M. Guizot has 
thrown open to her use the archives of France; and she has had access 
to other single or rare authorities in this country. By this means she has 
procured a vast mass of new matter relating to the life and character of 
Mary of Modena. The most important of the novelties are these. 

1. A manuscript diary, kept, apparently, by one of the nuns of Chaillot, 
of the sayings and doings of the exiled Queen during her occasional re- 
treats to that convent after the death of James the Second. 

2. Upwards of two hundred original autograph letters, written during 
the last thirty years of the life of Mary of Modena to Francoise Angelique 
Priolo, superior of the convent, and to other nuns of Chaillot. 

3. A large portfolio of inedited state-papers and secret Jacobite cor- 
respondence, from the archives of St. Germains, (the residence of the 
exiled Stuarts,) relating to the regency of Mary of Modena after the death 
of her husband. 

4. Some miscellaneous documents of various kinds, from collections in 
France and England. 

5. “The Genealogies of the Mordaunt Family”; a book written by 
Henry Mordaunt, Earl of Peterborough, who was sent to choose a wife 
and negotiate a marriage for James, and finally brought home Mary of 
Modena. In this volume he gives a full account of the troubles of a 
deputy wooer; and an account, undesignedly humorous, of his negotia- 
tions. Of the work itself only twenty-four copies were printed; and 
Miss Strickland has only been able to trace one, which is in the Herald's 
College. She has of course consulted the various printed but not pub- 
lished books of societies, so rife of late years, that throw a strong light 
upon the personal history of the period she is treating of. 

As the present volume only brings Mary’s biography down to the 





death of James the Second in 1701, little use can be made of the French 

manuscript authorities beyond such information as the Queen’s reminis- 
cences furnish respecting her childhood, and her feelings at particular | 
periods of her life. The narrative of Lord Peterborough gives most 

ample accounts “ of the whole course of wooing,” and many indications | 
of the character of the Queen in her girlhood: but the married life of 

Mary is somewhat jejune, or rather, it bears no proportion to the bulk 

of the volume; which, to speak the truth, is a memorable example of | 
the art of book-making. When Mary appears in conjunction with her | 
husband, an account of his position or circumstances at the time is all | 
well enough, even when it extends to a ceremonious reception or the bill 
of fare of an Edinburgh dinner. Large portions of the book, however, 
are as much a life of James as of his wife; and the double biography is 
mixed up with the court, courtiers, and, to some degree, the politics, of 
Charles the Second. Even the more appropriate matter is often tedious 
from its minuteness—tittle-tattle rather than gossip; while the details 
have not the picturesque character of the Tudor or Plantagenet periods ; 
besides which, there are more popular expositions of the Court of “ the 
merry Monarch” than of those of an earlier period. We have scarcely 
known a more extraordinary instance of flatness arising from a deter- 
mination to use up everything, not even sparing a reflection. 

It probably comes to the same thing, but the fact may be that the 
character of Mary would not bear this minuteness, even supposing 
the exhibition better done. Her Italian education was none of the 
best, even for a princess of that age. When told at about fourteen 
that she might possibly be married to the Duke of York, she did not 
know who he was, or where York was situated,—nothing very extraordi- 





wary, perhaps, in an Italian girl; but when his connexion with England 


was explained, she was equally at a loss touching England. In person she 
was beautiful, and her domestic virtues were considerable. “ The love. 
liest, chastest, best—but quite a fool” ; not a fool in cleverness, for she 
seems to have had a good deal of shrewdness, or in wit, for she had 
repartee; but she was totally deficient in that common sense which enables 
people to see the necessities of the occasion, and to adapt themselves to new 
circumstances as they arise, to avoid creating needless difficulties, and sue. 
cessfully encounter such as naturally come. er character, too, was jl] 
adapted to her position. Her womanly tenderness might probably prevent 
her from becoming a cruel bigot, but, trained among narrow-minded and 
ignorantly zealous priests and women, she became a weak and pertinacious 
one. She had all the little diplomatic artifices which show so sillily when 
opposed to larger views and greater power, and had much of the finesse of 
her sex and country. She wished to have her first-born child baptized into 
the Romish Church. James, with more sense than he afterwards exhibited 
explained to her the impossibility of such a proceeding, on account of the 
law and the temper of the nation. The self-willed girlish beauty, however. 
determined to have her way, and secretly procured the infant’s baptism by 
her confessor. When King Charles came to bear a part in the ceremony, 
the Dutchess of York exultingly told him the babe was already baptized. 
If Charles was earnest in any one thing, it was not to travel any more 
upon the Continent: without vouchsafing to discuss the theology, or 
to attend to the terrified exclamations of the mother at the contemplated pro- 
fanation, he ordered the infant to be taken up and carried into the chapel, 
where it was duly rebaptized by a Protestant bishop. This was the act 
of a girl in her teens; but the habit stuck to her ; and many years later, 
when an exile in France, she bored Louis the Fourteenth and Madame 
Maintenon for some trifling favours to her saintly friends the nuns of 
Chaillot, in despite of repulse and at the risk of disfavour: and when 
she at last obtained one, she omitted to thank Madame, in an interview of 
an hour and a half. In fact, Mary Beatrice seems to have been a singular 
combination of strong impulses, domestic affections, and womanly weak- 
ness of character. 

With a more fitting and sensible husband, and in another country, her 
qualities would have secured her favour, though we opine that she never 
could have reached to historical strength. Amongst a nation so preju- 
diced as the English, her birth and religion were causes of suspicion; the 
peculiarities of her education and country, and even of her sex, were little 
adapted to conciliate a people so blunt and sternly practical as the British ; 
and her fine-lady ruses or silly diplomacies were a source of offence to a 
people so hostile to foreign artifices, though so easily cajoled by humbugs 
of native produce. That she might form an innocent link in the chain of 
causes which finally ruined the Stuarts, is not unlikely; but her direet 
agency seems to have amounted to nothing, unless in strengthening the 
religious feelings of James, if they could be strengthened. 

The most attractive parts of this volume are those which relate to the 
infancy, education, and marriage of Mary, and to some scenes during her 
exile. We have mentioned her ignorance of such a place as England. 
The Hyperborean ideas which Italian conceit had formed of Ultramontane 
countries, were not likely to be lessened by the forty years of the bride- 
groom, in the eyes of a girl of fifteen; besides that her natural vocation 
was fora nunnery. With a truer judgment for her own happiness than 
councils and princes, she shrunk from the match; and after Peterborough, 
by the aid of the French Minister, had defeated confessors, and overcome 
the scruples of friends, he had the lady herself to contend with. This is 
the account of the first interview of the proxy-lover. 

“ He was conducted to the palace at the hour appointed; introduced into the 
Dutchess’s apartment as before; and found the young Princess with her mother. 

“*The Princess a of Esté,’ says he, ‘ appeared to be at this time about 
fourteen years of age: she was tall and admirably shaped; her complexion was of 
the last degree of fairness, her hair black as jet; so were her eyebrows and her 
eyes, but the latter so full of light and sweetness as they did dazzle and charm 
too. There seemed given unto them by nature sovereign power—power to kill and 

»wer to save; and in the whole turn of her face, which was of the most grace- 
ful oval, ther were all the features, all the beauty, and ali that could be great and 
charming in any human creature.’ 

“ The Earl approached her with the respect he thought due to his future mis- 
tress; and, having made her the proper compliments, ‘he asked her pardon if he 
were the means of disturbing her tranquillity, and in some sort crossing her in- 
clinations; but, first from the sight of her picture, and now still more so from the 
view of herself, he was convinced it was the only means of making happy a Prince 
whose love, when she came to know him, would make ample amends to her for 
anything that she might now regard as a grievance.’ 

“ She answered with a little fierceness, ‘that she was obliged to the King of 
England and the Duke of York for their good opinion; but she could not but 
wonder why from so many princesses of more merit, who would esteem that 
honour and be ready to embrace it, they should persist in endeavouring to force 
the inclination of one who had vowed herself, as much as was in her power, to 
another sort of life, out of which she never could think she should be happy; and 
she desired his Excellency, even, as he fancied, with tears in her eyes, ‘if he had 
any influence with his master, to oblige her by endeavouring to avert any further 
persecution of a maid who had an invincible aversion to marriage. Princesses 


there were enow,’ she said ‘in Italy, and even in that house, who would not be un- 


worthy of so great an honour, and who, from the esteem they might have thereof, 
would deserve it much better than she could do.’ seabed 

“ However piqued the Earl might be at the lofty disdain with which the youth- 
ful beauty received his compliments, and her earnest endeavours to defend herself 
from the unwelcome alliance to which he was wooing her, he was too able a diplo- 
matist to take any notice of her pointed hint that his master’s addresses would 
be more agreeable and suitable to her aunt than to herself. In reply to all her 
passionate rhetoric on the propriety of his allowing her to fulfil that vocation to 
which it was her desire to devote herself, his Excellency told her, ‘that he begged 
her pardon if he could not obey her: he might have been induced to do so before 
he saw her, but now it was impossible, since he could not believe that she was 
made for other end than to give princes to the world, who should adorn it with 
characters of high virtue and merit; that his country had need of such, and he 
would now hazard the offending her by persisting in his demand; since if he did 
incur her displeasure by it, it would be the means of making her one of the hap- 
a princesses in the world.’ The Earl complains that for all he could say the 
’rincess oe dissatisfied at his persistance. Well she might, when the plain 
meaning of his flattering speech simply amounted tothis, that since she suited the 


object of his mission, it mattered little whether she shuddered at the thought of being 
torn from her own suuny clime, and the sweet familiar friends of her childhood, to 
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a capes 
be transplanted to a land of strangers, and consigned to an unknown husband five- 
and-twenty years older than herself, whose name she had never heard till she was 


uired to plight her vows of conjugal love and obedience to him; and that even 


the alternative of a convent and a veil were not to be allowed to her. Who can 


hat a young high-spirited girl, under fifteen, broke through the con- 
ventional restraints whereby princesses are taught from their cradles to control 
their feelings, and endeavoured to avert the dreaded doom that awaited her by 
telling the Ambassador her mind with the passionate and tearful vehemence of a 
child of nature ? Having done this, she maintained an obstinate silence, and re- 
tired with the Dutchess her mother. 

“ The next day, the Ambassador made a formal complaint of her Highness’s be- 
haviour to Nardi; and expressed his dissatisfaction, that having been kept on un- 
der pretence of * Dangeau's ' negotiation for the dispensati m, a much greater difti- 
culty appeared in the aversion so openly expressed by the Princess, of whose con- 

t he now utterly despaired. 

# Nardi told him he need not be under the least concern on that account, since 
the ladies of Italy, when it came to be in earnest, were accustomed to have no will 
but that of their friends; and if her mother were satisfied, she would soon be 
brought to a much more difficult matter than that.” 

Let us pass over fifteen or sixteen years, and observe her in another 
seene. The crown of England has been worn and lost; James and his 
wife are needy supplicants for the assistance of Louis the Fourteenth, 
who had behaved with a polished kindness towards the ill-fated pair; 
but a matter of great importance is to be discussed with his family— 
no less a subject than the etiquette of the seat! 

“It was the desire of Louis XLV. that the Dauphiness and the other princesses 
and ladies of the Court of France should pay a ceremonial visit of welcome to the 
Queen of England the next day; but this was an object that required more than 
his power to accomplish, The Dauphiness, fearing that a fauteuil would not be 
accorded to her in the presence of her Britannic Majesty , feigned sickness as an 
excuse for not performing the courtesy prescribed by her august father-in-law to 
his royal guests. She kept her bed obstinately for several days. Madame, the 
wife of the King’s brother, said ‘ she had a right to a fauteuil on her left hand, and 
that she would not go unless that were allowed’; 


wonder t 


| 


| turned into fettered prose. 


neither would the Dutchesses | 


without being permitted to have their tabourets, the same as in their own court. | 


Monsieur was very sulky, withal, because the Queen had not kissed him. Mary 
Beatrice, though naturally lofty, behaved with much good sense on this occasion: 
she referred the matter entirely to the decision of the King of France, requesting 


him to decide whether the Princes and Dutchesses were to be received according | 


to the custom of the court of France or of England. ‘ Tell me, said the Queen 
to Louis, ‘ how you wish it to be; I will salute whomsoever you think proper: but 
it is not the custom in England for me to kiss any man.’ The King decided that 
it should be arranged according to the etiquette of France. Madame de Sévigné, 
a few days alter, records the important fact that ‘the Queen of England had 
kissed Monsieur; and that he was, in consideration of having received that honour, 
contented to dispense with a fauteuil in the presence of King James, and would 
make no further complaints to the King his brother. ” ° 

“ At length it was settled that the Dauphin should only sit on a pliant or 
folding-chair in the presence of King James; but when in company with the 
Queen, he should be entitled to a fauteuil. The arrangement of this knotty point 
did not free the royal exiles from perplexing attacks on their patience in their 
new position. The Princes of the Blood had their pretensions also; and it was a 
much easier matter to satisfy them than to settle the point with their ladies. The 
Princesses of the Llood were three or four days betore they would attend the 
court of the Queen of England; and when they went there the Dutchesses would 
not follow thei. ‘They insisted on being treated, not only according to the cus- 
tom of the court of France, where they have the privilege of sitting in the 

nce of the Sovereign, but according to that of England also, where the 
fonarch kisses ladies of their rank on their presentation. In a word, the Dut- 
chesses of France demanded to be kissed by King James, and to sit in the pre- 
sence of his (Jueen.” . e ° 

“The next day, at four o'clock precisely, Mary Beatrice was favoured with a 
solemn state visit from the Dutchess of Orleans, her daughters, the Dutchess of 
Guise, and all the Princesses of the Blood. She kissed them all, gave a fauteuil 
to the Dutchess of Orleans, and less honourable chairs, called pliants, to the 
Princesses. As far as regarded their own claims, the demi-royalty of France were 
satisfied; but they took the liberty of requesting the Queen to explain why she 
permitted the Signora Anna Montecuculi to occupy a tabouret in her presence, as 
she had not the rank of a Dutchess. Her Majesty condescended to explain that 
she allowed her that privilege as the Lady in Waiting. These ladies, who were 
80 rigid in their notions of the importance attached to chairs and stools, made no 
exception against the appearance of the infamous Dutchess of Portsmouth; who 
also occupied a tabouret in that exclusive circle, having, with the persevering 
effrontery of her class and character, succeeded in obtaining an appointment as 
one of the Ladies of the Bedchamber in the household of James's consort at St. 
Germains.” 

Some of the impressions this volume has left of the character of Mary 
of Modena may possibly be modified on the completion of her life ;_ when 
we shall see her acting as Regent, and engaged in all the difficult and 
complicated intrigues of the Jacobite cause. But we doubt it. She seems 
to have been unfitted by nature for affairs, not only through the qualities 
she had, but the qualities she wanted. There appears to have been no 
mental stamina about her; she was deficient in that quality which in 
wines is called hody—a very very woman.” 








MR. ST. JOUN'’S WILD SPORTS OF THE HIGHLANDS 


Is the “ experience” of an enthusiast in field-sports and “ fer natura.” 
In his boyish days, master Charles trapped the field-mouse and the 
wheat-ear, till in due time he arrived at the dignity of a Highland deer- 
stalker and an eagle-slayer. For some years past his love of nature and 
field-sports have induced him to fix his residence in one of the most va- 


rious parts of Morayshire, as far as country is concerned, near where the 


Findhorn river empties itself into the bay of the same name. Tidal pe- 
culiarities, giving plenty of food, render the sands the resort of all kinds 
of water-fowl ; and the country, varying from the cultivated farm to the 
barren sand-hills, the forest, and the mountain, contains game of all 
kinds from the everyday partridge to the stag and roe. Mr, St. John, how- 
ever, does not confine his attention to game. The wild-cat, or any kind 


| ground, he managed for a quarter of an hour to keep out of view of, thoug 


of “ vermin,” the eagle, the falcon, and all the so-called noble birds, are | 


as much objects of his attention as creatures more profitable to the pot. 
Nay, he does not disdain the humbler tribe of finches and so forth ; and as 
for the water, “all’s fish that comes to net.” “ Animal sum, nil ani- 
male a me alienum puto.” All that Mr. St. John requires is cha- 
racter. Grant but that, he would as soon watch a colley as a nobler 
dog, and sooner if the mind predominated in the humbler creature. 

Mr. St. John has also a taste for landscape—natural scenery in all its 


phases: and, having a strong constitution hardened by exercise and ex- | than when he carries his gun always with him. It is no bad amusement occa- 


posure, he has been able to survey nature in seasons and situations from 
which less trained and robust persons must necessarily shrink. Come 
bining in himself a taste for writing with a love of sport, he has 
kept journals of his exploits, his observations, and the scenery which im- 
pressed him. And from these rough notes put into shape the present 
publication is produced. 

Everything in uncultivated nature is poetical, either in itself or its ap- 
plication. The question is one of degree. The frequent rural allusions 
in Shakspere present the most condensed essence of this natural poetry, 
and next to them possibly some passages in Burns. The most expanded 
example, yet retaining poetical character, is in Cowper's Tash: a little 
more diffusion—a line nearer a level, and the poetry would have been 
In nature itself, however, we all recognize 
the poetical feeling ; and the common, the wild wood, the “ unimproved ” 
shore, or even the neglected by-lane, impress the frequenter with the 
feeling ; though he cannot give it a distinct shape, still less effectively 
convey it to others,—both of which, indeed, are the poet's business. 
Analogous to this influence of nature is the matter of this book. Mr. St. 
Jolin is very far from a poet: Wild Sports of the Highlands is quite 
as far from being poetical,—on the contrary, it sometimes approaches 
prosy prose; and the author’s style is only lifted above the literal by that 
sort of animal effort that characterizes the sportsman writer. But Mr. 
St. John is an enthusiastic lover of nature; he draws directly from 
nature; and we feel something of the same feeling as we should expe- 
rience in being present at the scenes themselves, however laboured and 
detailed the description may be, and occasionally tainted by that slang 
which in sporting, as in other pursuits, distinguishes the over-zealous 
follower. 

But description is not the only characteristic of Wild Sports. There 
are tales of sporting exploits, many little narratives of excursions, and, 
sometimes standing alone, sometimes mingled with other parts, numerous 
anecdotes of animals; which are the most interesting and perhaps the 
most valuable portions of the book. As contributions to natural history, 
Mr. St. John’s observations may not have the value the titlepage attaches 
to them; for he seems somewhat deficient in physiological knowledge, and 
to act upon the principle of the professor in the Vicar of Wakefield—* In 
short, as I don’t know Greek, I don’t believe there is any good in it.” 
Hlis anecdotes, however, add to those stores of facts which relate to the 
instinctive or mental powers of animals; and his observations will con- 
tribute to our knowledge of the habits of many of the denizens of earth, 
air, and water. e 

The form of the book is irregular, and the treatment desultory. Six 
and-thirty chapters are sometimes devoted to a single subject—as deer- 
coursing, fox-hunting in the Highlands; and at other times to several 
subjects, generally having some relation to each other, though this cou 
nexion is not always observed. 

From causes we have indicated, Wild Sports, though full enough of 
matter, is somewhat slow reading ; yet itis perhaps better fitted for perusal 
in whole than in part, at least as regards chapters. As the book is alike 
seasonable for the sportsman and the tourist, it will doubtless be in many 
hands and many pockets; but we will notwithstanding draw upon its 
pages for some anecdotes or advice. 

HINTS FOR THE MOORS. 

During the heats of August, when at a loss for grouse, I have always found it 
a good plan to hunt round any lake that may be at hand, as the old birds lead 
their young daily to the water's edge to drink, and to pick up the small angular 
stones, numbers of which are invariably found in the stomach of the grouse; 
being probably necessary to grind down their dry and hard food. The hen-harrier 
and Line. too, seem to hunt in these places ; knowing that if grouse fail them, 
they are sure to find either a duck or a or perhaps a large flock of plovers 
huddled together on the pebbles which edge the water. In fact, the mountain 
lake seems to be always a kind of rendezvous for all wild animals; and I doubt 
if any grouse-shooter or deer-stalker ever passes near their clear waters without 
going out of his way to look along the margin, or to refresh himself by gazing 
over the cool surface. 

When you are shooting, too, there is the inducement of hoping to find a brood 
of ducks or teal, which few hill lakes are without. I have sometimes found 
great numbers of these birds collected in some quiet pool on the hills in August 
or September, before they have descended to feed on the corn in the low country. 

ARTS OF THE ROE. 

They are possessed of great cunning in doubling und turning to elude these 
persevering enemies. I used to shoot roe to fox-hounds; and one day was much 
amused by watching an old roebuck who had been run for some time by three of 
my dogs. I was lying concealed en a height above him, and saw the poor animal 
go upon a small mound covered with young fir-trees. He stood there till the 
hounds were close on him, though not in view; then taking a great leap at right 
angles to the course in which he had before been running, he lay flat down with 
his head on the ground, completely throwing out the hounds, who had to cast 
about in order to find his track again: when one bitch appeared to be —_s 
straight upon the buck, he rose quietly up, and crept in a stooping position rour 
the mound, getting behind the dogs. In this way, on a very stall — of 

1 close 
to, three capital hounds well accustomed to roe-hunting. Sometim¢ s he squatted 
flat on the ground, and at others leaped off at an angle; till, having rested himself 
and the hounds having made a wide cast, fancying that he had lett the place, the 
buck took an opportanity to slip off unobserved, and, crossing an opening in the 
wood, came straight up the hill to me; when I shot him. [Ungenerous! 

TESTS OF A KEEPER. 

I have always been of opinion that nine keepers out of ten who carry guns are 
but of little use in destroying vermin. The grand desideratum in_ preserving 
game is, that the animals should be left in perfect quict. A man walking about 
with a gun in his hand, shooting at magpies and crows, does nearly as much mis- 
chief to the preserves as ifhe shot at the game itself. 

A quict intelligent trapper does more good in killing vermin than a dozen men 
with guns. The former sees a pair of crows or a stoat; if he is well skilled in his 
profession, the creatures are dead by the next day; having been caught without 
noise, and without disturbing a single head of those animals which are required to 
be kept in peace and quiet. The shooting keeper, in making his way throagh 
woods and coverts to get shots at vermin, often fails in killing it, but is sure to 
disturb and molest the game, driving it here and there, and exposing it to the 
view and attacks of hawks and poachers. I have always a far better opinion of 
the usefulness of a keeper when I see him with a number of traps on his shoulder, 
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a 
sionally to accompany an intelligent and experienced trapper on his rounds, and | the epistles on the two Italian tours, as relating to scenes and topics of 
see his plans to deceive and entice the fox and the otter, the hawk or the raven. | art, or learning, already well known to the world. 

USE OF TOBACCO. We cannot tell the requirements of America; but as respects Great 
I find that a sure mode of driving all animals of this kind out of a hole Britain and Ireland, these omissions might have been extended to nearly 
is to smoke tobacco into it. _ They appear quite unable to stand the smell; and | the whole book. Except as regards Minorea and the Barbary States, all 
Se ta nm a an aD wa | the acs Mr. Serie vst have ben roughly extol an 
fails to do a0. , minds much more competent to handle the local subjects, whether of 
DEFENCE OF THE GOOSE. | nature, art, or history: indeed, for the two latter topics few Americans 
It is a great libel to accuse a goose of being a silly bird. Evena tame goose | are at all competently prepared, whatever their natural abilities may be, 
shows much instinct and attachment; and were its habits more closely observed, | The true feature of a book from a Transatlantic author would be one of 
the — se would he found to be by no means wanting in general cleverness. | curiosity. It would not be uninteresting to remark the eflect which the 
Bs wach angie iy afar ns ben peril and it cera | great rests of oh eviation in antes, ats a nich example of 
cat, hen, or pig; but I defy you to drive over a tame goose. As for wild geese, | Val a8 are visible at Gibraltar and Malta, would produce upon the mind 
I know of no anima), biped or quadruped, that is so difficult to deceive or ap- | Of a /7% sh American; but, unluckily, the down has long since been 
roach. Their senses of hearing, secing, and smelling, are all extremely acute; | brushed from Mr. Schroeder. He bad travelled extensively in Canada and 
degen wich hey uray at raza tis mn | in Engl if not on the Continent fre he jin the Commodae 
caution been of no avail in atteny, ting to ap roach these birds: either a careless | searetary 5 and had lost his national freshness, if not hia self-sufficiency, 
step on a picce of gravel, or an eddy of wind, srecmache light, or letting them  per- T here is, however, a vital defect deeper than all this in Shores of the 
ceive the smallest portion of ny person, has rendered useless whole hours of ma- | Mediterrencan. In Mr. Warburton’s phrase descriptive of American 
noouvering. | education, it is all “surface.” The writer does not see with the eye ofa 
“ Handsome is that handsome does,” and the utility and friendly quali- | trained observer, or select with the mind. He perceives little more than 
ties of the deg give him a conspicuous place in Mr. St. John’s pages. | anybody else, and describes much in the same style. The essential 
Here are some stories of his retriever. | properties, or even the striking points of things, are not seized and pre- 
“ Different dogs are differently endowed in this respect, [mental qualities,] but | sented, but some of their particulars loosely collected, and fluently enough 
much also depends on their education, manner of living, &e. The dog that lives | thrown off in a free and easy style. We have noticed similar traits in 
ih is mtr com, eying Ue us tal a the etl a lst every tau of travels that as come before us wen by ei 
only the meaning of what | es going on, but also, frequently in the most won- of the States , but it is perhaps more prominent in Mr. Schroeder, from 
derful manner, all that is talked of. I have a favourite retriever, a black water- | the letters having been addressed to his own family. Hence, not the 
spaniel, who for many years hus lived in the house, and been constantly with me: | author, but Mr. Schroeder himself, is continually before us, in his likes 
he understands and notices everything that is said, if it at all relates to himself | and dislikes, doings and thinkings, with all the pe rsonal incidents attach- 
ai serine an fort ay iat beastie Ts wilot addres | ing to himeelf or common frends, This want of rtene, this wuconsing 
never attempts ‘to follow me; if, on the contrary, 1 say, however quietly, ‘1 shall | self-display, which is rarely exhibited in print in Europe, and only found 
take Rover with me today, the moment that breakfast is over he is allon the | amongst the low-bred, is, as we have said already, a characteristic of 
qui vive, following me wherever I go, evidently aware that he is to be allowed to | American writing, and is only prominent in Shores of the Mediterra- 
accompany me. Whien left at home, he sits on the step of the front-door, looking | yeay, 
out for my return, occasionally howling and barking in an ill-tempered kind of There is some bread amidst Mr. Schroeder’s bran. As an American, 
voice: his great delight is going with me when I hunt the woods for roe and deer. |. | ae , Bee : a 
I had some covers about five miles from the house, where we were accustomed to | C!’WMstances occurred to him which give point toan incident now and 
look for roe: we frequently made our plans over night while the dog was in the then; as an American connected with the navy, if not a sailor himself, he 


















room. One day, for some reason, I did not take him: in consequence of this, in- | had a particular field of observation both afloat and ashore ; he was officially 
variably when he heard us at night forming our plan to beat the woods, Rover brought into contact with public persons and ccremonious occasions ; and 
started alone very carly in the morning, and met us up there. He always went | jy, rambling over so large a tract for so long a period, it could not but hap- 
to the cottage where we assembled, and, sitting on a hillock in front of it, which : E = &. 2s ae . , 

commanded a view of the road by which we came, waited for us: when he saw | Pe? that some things would fall in his way possessing so much of in- 
us coming, he met us with a peculiar kind of grin on his face, expressing, as well ; herent character that they could not well lose their interest. Still, these 
as words could, his half doubt of being well received, in consequence of his having | are fewer than might have been supposed, looking at the writer’s oppor- 
— apes genaieaiens te ma mone _— ty eed with _ - | tunities, or they suffer from the surface character of his mind. We 

rew off all his affectation of shyness, and barked and jumped upon me with the a ieee oe . 
most grateful delight enya, aoe " ae inate er | quote a few of the best. 

- : , ‘ E FRENCH AS SALLORS. 

“ The first time that he saw me kill a deer, he was very much surprised: I was | . — ee ae ; 
walking alone with him through some woods in Ross-shire, looking for wood- | . 1 have busied myself greatly with Toulon and its neighbourhood; and on the 
cocks: I had killed two or three. when I saw such recent signs of deer that I | 23d a the Captain on a tour of sight-seeing through the grand naval 
drew the shot from one barrel and replaced it with ball. I then continued my | 2*senal. I will not weary you with details of what neither of us can have very 
walk. Before I had gone far, a fine barren hind sprung out of a thicket; and as perfect comprehension. The extent and grandeur of the place amazed me very 
she crossed a small hollow going directly away from me, I fired at her, breaking | much; but there is something in the very look of a French nayyman which car- 
her back-bone with the bullet: of course she dropped immediately, and Rover, who | Tes conviction of their never being wp tothe sea. The most extraordinary efforts, 
was a short distance behind me, rushed forward in the direction of the shot, ex- | 4iscipline, improvements, and activity, have made their present navy establish- 
pecting to have to pick up a qeaheesk: bat on coming up to the hind, who was | ™ent gigantic in stature; but there is something in an American or English sailor 
strugglin : on the ground, he ran round her with a look of astonishment: and then | Which is native and naturally nautical—beyond attainment or imitation. Another 
enene back to.me with an expression in his face plainly saying, ‘ What have you | Wat With England would, I have no doubt, produce other Aboukirs and Trafalgars; 
done now? you have shot a cow or something.’ But on my explaining to him _ ee tell bs - a. oer was wil produce when modern American 
that the hind was fair game, he ran up to her and seized her by the throat like a | 5@PS are to encounter those of a same species. 


bull-dog. Ever afterwards lie was peculiarly fond of deer-hunting, and becamea THE GREAT UNKNOWN. 
great adept, and of great use. When I sent him to assist two or three hounds to We met a French gentleman on the tower, from whom we endeavoured to ob- 


Start a roe, as soon as the hounds were on the scent, Rover always came back to | tain some account of the castle; but he could only say very generally what we al- 
me and waited at the pass. I could enumerate endless anecdotes of his clever | ready knew. The old man was a good deal puzzled when, upon his continuing, 
feats in this way. “ Mais vous Anglais, avee vos—” “But,” interrupted 1, “ we are not English. 
“ Though a most aristocratic dog in his usual habits, when staying with me in | “ Not English? German, then?” “ No.” Russian, Italian, everything he guessed, 
England once, he struck up an acquaintance with a rat catcher and his curs; and | and never dreamed of America. He was so impressed with the English certainty 
used to assist in their business when he thought that nothing else was to be done; | of it, that he said Scotch; and then, as R. says, looking at one of us, “ Ah, I have 
entering into their way of going on, watching motionless at the rats-holes when | it! Irish, beyond doubt!” Polish was also presumed; but the glorious Independ- 
the ferrets were in; and, as the rat-catcher told me, he was the best dog of them | ents over the water never were thought of. 
all, and always to be depended on for showing if a rat was in a hole, corn-stack, THE TUNNY FISHERY! PALERMO. 
or elsewhere; never giving a false alarm, or fuiling to give a true one. The 
moment, however, that he saw me, he instantly cut his humble friends, and denied 
all acquaintance with them, in the most comical manner.” 





In the afternoon I made an opportunity to go to see the tunny nets. The whole 
population are abundantly supplied with food from this plentiful monster. [have 
seen labouring men refuse salinon, and have heard, and in fact known, a case of 
the lumberers of Maine stipulating with their employers that they shall not be 
MR. SCHROEDER’S SHORES OF THE MEDITERRANEAN. | made to eat salmon more than three or four times a week. Singular contrast of 


i ‘ ae eae ae offer of 4 | Plenty and quality of food! and yet this abominable tunny is universally thought 
In the autumn of 1843 Mr. Schroeder was honoured with the offer of a a dainty. It is an immense creature, from four to eight feet in length, and nearly 
secretaryship to Commodore Smith, then about to take the command of | the same circumference in the middle. It is butchered into steaks at the corners 
the United States squadron in the Mediterranean. This proposal our | of streets, and sold for a very small pin to everybody. They were famous in the 
author accepted; and he continued till October 1845 in the occupation days of Horace as a delicacy; but 1 could never be reconciled to it in the — 
of what we conceive to have been “a good berth.” He visited Gibraltar, Fresh-taken ones are paraded through the streets with drums and reed pipes; an 
a ae . ° +? the plentiful beggars collect clamorously around for the waste bits, which are 
Port Mahon, Malta, Athens, Egypt, Syria, Constantinople, Italy, : Sicily, tossed to them as to dogs at our markets. The fish are captured in huge nets of 
France, Spain, and Barbary 3 hot as a mere officer on duty confined to | several different compartinents, through which they are enticed, and the last com- 
the ship with occasional leaves of absence, but with ample time to make | partment is called the corpo or chamber of death. Here they are attacked by 
a couple of excursions in Italy, perform a pilgrimage to Jerusalem, visit | i#rpoons and — the men often ——— my ree g and - me , = 

. . “ . . . 1 » re CO » wW s vor’ « wh i = > > oys { 9 
Grand Cairo and the Pyramids, besides lesser excursions innumerable, at fisheries are conducted by a corporation, w rich, at alermo, emplo3 snenped 

almost every port where the Commodore touched. Nor does his work at and nearly 4,000 men; and the fish taken sometimes exceed ia value 120, 0. 
yi + — aa — om lars a year. ‘There are surgeons, a chaplain, and other officers, employed dis- 

any time appear to have been of a very onerous character, if we may ly intl ; _ _— “ 
a -rous Character, ; tinctly in the service. 
A 7 | ) 





judge by the allusions in his letters, and the number of them. Amuse- ARAL EXERCISES: ROAD TO JERUSALEM. 
ment, as far as he was concerned, seems to have been pretty much the The Arabs were in tip-top spirits, and delighted us with an exhibition of their 


order of the day; and he held the pen of a ready writer for his friends, | manége. The road lay smoothly over the plain for some miles, and the turf on 
pouring out to them with a “ fatal facility ” his notions, his reveries, and each side was short and springy, well adapted to their brilliant manc-uvres. r.. 
his accounts of shoppings, parties, excursions, incidents, remarks on men | # signal from the Sheikh, one ot his troop, an Arab, spurred forth a _ 
and things with Heaven knows what besides. } and turning his horse suddenly, shook his lance over his shawl helmet, anc seem 
. . ale - | to defy an adversary. Anotlier hint from the Sheikh, and a great Negro, the 
These numerous epistles delighted the family circle to which they were | most powerful of tlie band, sprang forward, poised his long lance, and approach- 
addressed. ‘ Some few others,” says the preface, “ kindly listened” ; | ing within a few yards of the other, seemed about to hurl it with unerring aim; 
and the writer, proud of their applause, has now published a portion of | but his lighter adversary brought his horse so suddenly on his haunches, that he 


them ; having “ pruned the letters of their unnecessary length,” (what must undoubtedly have escaped the blow. The Negro, meantime, was at top 


as Be ©) ¢ SM : sane tle | Speed; and before he could turn in the saddle, or bring his lance to the rear parry, 
could the originals have been *) suppressed many passages apparently (which is a skilful feat, the arm twisted round, and the lance trailing along, & 
referring to persons or private circumstances, and omitted altogether perfect defence to the rear,)—before he could do this, the active Arab’had driven 
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his pointed stirrup into the side of his steed, and dashed with uplifted lance upon 
his enemy. Escape was impossible, and the Negro was vanquished; he accord 
ingly re 4 his place in the march, and another Arab darted out to the play. The 
activity of the horses, and the perfect seat of the riders were beautiful. This | 

time they galloped at first easily along, and parallel with each other, making 

feints with their lances, and parrying with equal skill; suddenly the last con 
yeror wheeled his horse, twirled his lance over his head, spurred across and be- | 
hind his fellow, and aimed the spear-head at the shoulder; the other darted as 
suddenly away, inducing his enemy to follow at full speed, when, by the same 
feat of checking suddenly his horse, he in turn became the pursuer. The trick 
less successful than with the Negro; for the cunning victor of the last trial | 
dropped his lance, and quick as thought his cimeter glittered in the air, the blow 
a, and, closing in, he would have cleft the turban of his enemy in a 


This second victory seemed to rouse the Sheikh; who, patting the neck of his 
noble horse, settled himself in the saddle, and rode quietly out of the road toward | 
the conqueror. The latter, meantime, had recovered his lance, and stood motion- 
Jess on the defensive. Tlie Sheikh approached caution ly, and trotted round his 
opponent, who kept his front carefully toward him, and avoided two or three 
thrusts. Presently he appeared too weary of playing the defensive, and he darted 
at the Sheikh; but the horse of the chiet was unmatched in speed and activit) 
he easily saved his rider; who immediately after, whirling suddenly, became again 
the assailant. The Arab was taken unawares, failed to parry his enemy's lance, 
and the Sheikh won the fight. | 
The following observation on the effect of shadow on the Pyramids is | 
new to us ; and the fact stated affords a good measure of the magnitude | 
of the masses, unless allowance should be made for the exaggeration of | 
enthusiasm, or for optical illusion. | 
« As we approached they seemed to recede. They are so prominent, that a 
mile or two makes scarcely perceptible changes in their apparent greatness; and 
the eye, expecting their size to grow more rapidly with the approach, almost fan- 
cies, in the disappointment, that they move further off. I was strack with another | 
remarkable characteristic of their greatness, even while in the distance, and while, 
from their perfect proportions, they looked diminutive; I mean the effect of the 
cloud-shadows upon their sides. As I was endeavouring to fix their colour in my | 
mind, I observed a huge patch of shade stealing over their front, until presently the 
whole cloud was shadowed upon one of them, and yet more than half the pyramid 
was still sunshine. At one time, several cloud-shadows rested upon Cheops, and 
dotted the giant walls as they would the sides of a mountain; until, moving 
across, 1 observed the same flitting patches of shade would cover several fields 
each, and an entire village was shaded by the cloud which first had merely dotted | 
the side of one of these world’s wonders. The effect of the moving shadows was 


beautiful; the pyramids seemed to wave and swell as they glided across. 





PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
Books. 
Wild Sports and Natu al Iist wy of the Highlands. From the Journals of 
Charles St. John, Es7. (Murray’s Home and Colonial Library, Nos. 
XXXVL. and XXXVIL.) 
A Pilgrimage to the Temples and Tombs of Equypt, Nubia, and Palestine, | 
in 1845-6. By Mrs. Romer, Author of “ The Khone, the Darro, and the | 
Guadalquiver,” &c. In two volumes. 
Thoughts on some Important Points relating to the System of the World. | 
J. P. Nichol, LL.D., Professor of Astronomy in the University of | 
Glasgow. } 
Observations in Natural Ilistory; with an Introduction on Habits of Ob- 
serving, as connected with the study of that science; also, a Calendar of 
Periodic Phwnomena in Natural History, with remarks on the importance 
of such registers. By the Reverend Leonard Jenyns, M.A., F.L.S., &c., 
Vicar of Swaffham Bulbeck, Cambridgeshire. } 
The Water Cure in Chronic Disease: an Exposition of the Causes, Progress, | 
and Terminations of various Chronic Diseases of the Digestive Organs, 
Lungs, Nerves, Limbs, and Skin; and of their Treatment by Water, and 
other hygienic means. By James Manby Gully, M.D., Licentiate of the 
Royal College of Surgeons, and Fellow of the Royal Physical Society, 
Edinburgh, &c. 








The Why and the Wherefore; or the Philosophy of Life, Health, and Dis- 
ease: new and origina! views explanatory of their nature, causes, and 
connexion; and of the treatment of disease upon a few general principles, 
based upon the laws of nature and common sgn-e: with Rules for the Pree 
servation of Health and Renovation of the System. By Charles Searle, 
M.D., M.R.C.S.E., and late of the E. IL. C. Madras Establishment. 

[The main object of this book is to expound Dr. Searle's “new and original 
views” of disease: for the causes of disease being discovered, and disease conse- 
quently rendered more amenable to treatment, improved life and health follow as 
consequences. According to Dr. Searle, all disease consists in “a few abnormal 
conditions of the vessels of nutrition and of the blood’s circulation.” The seat of 
this primary disturbance i capillaries; and disease originates in their con- 
gestion, irritation, or inflammation; although as the disturbance advances other 
parts may partake, or seem to partake, of the derangement. Having thus un- 
folded the phenomena of disease, Dr. Searle proceeds to lay dowa the principle of 
treatment; which is chiefly blood-letting and calomel judiciously applied, accord- 
g to the circumstances of the patient. 
his is, of course, only an indication of Dr. Searle’s theory; which is enforced 
through a considerable part of the book, in conjunction with an exposition of life 
both animal and vegetable, and a view of the organs of the body and their fune- 
tions. The remainder consists of the author's remarks in classes of 
diseases and his mode of treating them, followed by some ge | 
A good deal of the book is common knowledge, that has been often enforced before : 
the manner in which Dr. Searle unfolds his own views sometimes reminds one of 
the explanation of the cause of thunder in The Clouds of Aristophanes: his mode 
t practice seems safe enough, and in its results may be as good as another,— 
Nature having been too provident to allow the patient's life to depend upon the 
particular theory of the phy ix ian. ] 

Early Magnetism in its Higher Relations to Humanity, as veiled in the 

P Poets and the Prophets. By OYOX MAGOX. 

{This is a rhapsody, of the most rapt description; and in more senses than one, 
for the author wraps up his drift and meaning. Put the book into anybody's 
hand without the title, striking out «an occasional term in the text, and we doubt 
whether the writer's subject would be divined. As it is, we fancy he intends to 
advance that the obscurity of the ancient myths and allegories has arisen from 
their concealing some mesmeii 












hygienic directions. 








1 canings, and that the puzzling passages of 
antiquity will become clear in mesmeric light. With his own winding periods, 
Signifying nothing, he mixes up quotations from Seripture; applying the solemn 

e “ Not my will, O Lord, but thine be done,” to tyros or experimentalists in 
Mesmerism: but we believe the writer to have been unconscious of the irre- 
verence. 

A Handbook for Bathers; or Uints on the various kinds of Baths, sea, 
cold-water, shower, douche, warm, vapour, medicinal, &c.; and the cases 
in which they are beneficial and in which they are injurious. By a Medical 

- Member of her M ijesty’s Household. With Directions for Swimming. j 
CA brochure of the commonplaces of the subject, or rather subjects, fur all sorts of | 
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baths are handled; with some remarks on the cold-water cure, and directions for 
swimming. j 
The First Three Books of Homer's Iliad. With a Glossary, and English 
Notes. By Charles Anthon, LL.D., Professor of Greek and Latin in 
Columbia College, New York. Edited by J. R. Major, D.D., Head Master 
of King's College School, London. 
[it is singular that America, of so bad repute for deep scholarship, should excel 


in school classics: the reason probably is, that she comes fresh to her subject. 


An Eoropean scholar is perhaps influenced in spite of himself by that traditionary 
mode which taught Greek by means of Latin, set a child that could scarcely read 
English to acquire the niceties of the old Roman tongue in barbarous Latin, and 


| delighted in interposing abstruse and pedagogueish difficulties in the pupil's path. 


The young mind of America looked to the shortest way, uninfluenced by old 


| habits; and considered that all commentary should be given in the easiest 
| language, so as not to have the explanation as troublesome as the text. But be 


the cause what it may, Professor Anthon’s editions of the school classics have 
enjoyed a high reputation in this country as well as in America. Horace, 
Cicero, and other Latin authors for students, have been already given to the public 
by different booksellers; and Mr. Parker has now published Anthon’s edition of 


| the first three books of the liad. He has also procured the assistance of Dr. 


Major as editor; an? that excellent scholar has omitted some of Anthon’s diffuse- 
ness, (for, without doubt, the American is wordy,) and abridged and rearranged 
parts of the remainder. This Three First Books of Homer's lliad will be the 
school edition of the blind old bard. } 

The Oration of Marcus T. Cicero for Cneus Plancius. ¢ arefully revised 
from the Text of Wunder. To which are appended, Examination Papers 
proposed in the University of Cambridge. 

Cicero de Senectute. From the Text of Ernesti, car fully revised, 

Cicero de Amicitia. From the Text of Ernesti, carefully revised. 

Caii Cornelii Taciti Agricola, From the Text of Brotier, carefully revised, 

Caii Cornelii Taciti Germania. From the Text of Bvotier, carefully 
revised, 

The Phedo of Plato. From the Text of Immanuel Bekker, carefully revised. 

[ A series of very elegantly-printed brochures of “ classical texts, adapted either 
tor the desk or the pe ket. As yet, the selections, it will be pere eived, ¢ mbrace 
books whose size is little beyond that of a modern pamphlet; but they will be fol- 
lowed by rather fuller works—as the “ Georgics” and the “ Fasti.”] 

Abbotsford hedition of the Wave rley Novels. Volume XI. 

The illustrations of this work have continued increasing in richness and excel- 
lence; aad those of the present volume, which contains The Fair Maid of Perth 
and Anne of Geierstein, are numerous and varied. The frontispiece consists of 
a group of tour portraits of Scott—as a boy, Allan’s whole-length figure, Chan- 
trey’s bust, and Watsou Gordon's head. KB. S. Lauder has supplied the figure de- 
The Fair Maid of Perth, and the popular French artist Tony Johannot 
contributes those for Anne of Geierstein: the Frenchman's are dramatic in ex- 
pression, animated in action, and boldly and effectively drawn, Stanfield’s land- 
seapes are in his brightest and best manner; and the vignettes of Scottish and 
Swiss landscapes and street scenes—arms and costumes—are characteristically 
picturesque. ] 

The Works of Frederick Schiller—Historical. History of the Thirty Years 
War, complete. History of the Revolt of the Netherlands to the Con- 
federacy of the Gueux. Translated from the German by the Reverend 
A. J. W. Morrison, M.A. (Bohn’s Standard Library.) 

[ A translation of the complete works of Schiller is a desideratam in English 
literature, which Mr. Bohn is about to supply in four volumes of his Standard 
Library. The first volume, before us, contains the celebrated “ History of the 
Thirty Years War,” and part of “ The Revolt of the Netherlands.” This latter 
subject will be completed in the next volume; which will also embrace the Historical 
Tragedies. We gather that the poetical translations will not be entirely new: 














| and it would be desirable that they should always be reprints where any reputa- 


ble version exists—we have no opinion of poetical transiations done to order. ] 
Tales by the O Hara Family. Part UL, containing “ The Nowlans.” (The 
Parlour Novelist, Volume VIL.) 
[A cheap enough copy of The Nowlans; a tale which exhibits the force and 
efiects of Banim better than most of his other works, but is a not very pleasant 
» and misery, and surely a piece of monstrous exaggeration even in 





— of vi 
rish villany and crime. } 





MUSIC, 
THE BIRMINGHAM AND HEREFORD MUSICAL FBSTIVALS 
Tue silence of the London musical season gives the signal for the com- 
mencement of performances in the provinces; and Birmingham leads the 
way next week, in a very ambitious programme, modelled in many of its 
features on the most successful productions of the late Philharmonic Con- 
certs. A new Oratorio by Mendelssohn, in two parts, eutitled E/ijah, is to 
be produced on Wednesday morning. This work excites the especial in- 
terest of the musical public,—the more so, perhaps, as the report goes that 
it has been despatched in haste, and transmitted piecemeal for rehearsal. 
rhe ability of a country cheir to do justice to a production of this kind 
ata short notice, is a more apt speculation than the probable merits 
of the work itself; which, ing Mendelssohn's, is sure of its effect, 
and none the less, perhaps, that the master has been hurried to its 
completion. On Friday morning the public will hear a Psalm_ by 
Moscheles, Beethoven's grand Mass in D, a Hymn by Spohr—* God, 
and the Italian singers, Grisi and Mario, will make 

















thou are great 
their first appearance at the morning performances, singing music to which 
their style and studies are adapted. The evening concerts will have the 
advantage of an unusual corps of excellent singers, including Grisi, Mario, 
and Staudigl; with occasional pianoforte-playing from Moscheles and Men- 
delssohn. On the whole, the scheme is very attractive; and the quantity 
ramme sustains the musical reputation of 
Birmingham. The task imposed in the morning performances of the 26th 
and 28th is not that of an indolent or dilatory management; and a success- 
ful accomplishment of the same will evince considerable improvement in the 
general condition of musical art in the provinces. 

The Hereford Festival gives Mozart's Requiem, in the English version of 
Professor Taylor, and Spohr’s Oratorio The Fall of Babylon, as the more 
prominent novelties of its sacred performances. English artists seem to be 
exclusively engaged; and our native school of church music has its full 
share of support. Purcell’s Jubilate in D worthily follows Handel's Det- 
tingen Te Deum. The evening concerts are distinguished by long sections 
of operas,—an excellent plan where the music is first-rate: they also con- 
tain Mendelssohn's Overture and Fairy music to the Midsummer Night's 
Dream, as well as his First Walpurgis Night. We observe with pleasure 
an immense improvement in the character of the evening sclections: the 
bulk of frivolous and trifling compositions, which used formerly to contrast so 
ill with the elevated selections of the morning, is now much diminished; and 
the sacrifices to the merely popular in style and taste are perhaps as few as 
could well be contrived before a miscellaneous auditory. The clever J. L. 


of novelty infused into the 
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Hatton, we perceive, does double duty—first as concert-singer, and then as 
concerto-player: Beethoven’s Quintet with wind instruments, and Mo- 
zart’s Concerto in D minor, fall to his share; and we notice these judicious 
arrangements from their singularity. Good music, with moderate expense 
in engagements and increased chances of a profitable result, seem to form 
the basis of management at the Hereford Festival. 


FINE ARTS. 


MR. PARK’S STATUE OF “ MODESTY UNVEILED.” 

Tue Committee of the Art-Union of London, among other efforts to atone 
for the want of judgment and taste displayed by those lucky amateurs 
whom a turn of the lottery-wheel converts into extempore patrons of art, 
offered a prize for the best piece of sculpture. One of the few sculptors 
who took the trouble to model a figure expressly for this competition is 
Mr. Patric Park; who sent in a statue of “ Modesty Unveiled.” It was 
received, and placed in the exhibition-room with the others—for the artist 
saw it there; but, to his great surprise, his work was subsequently removed. 
The Committee would not allow it to be seen by the public, by whose 
opinion they professed to be influenced; and it was excluded from the com- 
petition. ‘The sculptor, indignant at such treatment, calls upon the Com- 
mittee for an explanation of their conduct; but this is refused: Art-Union 
Committeemen have as prudent a horror of assigning reasons as Justices of 
the Peace. 

Mr. Park therefore appeals to the public against the injustice of the 
Art-Union, by exhibiting his statue to all who choose to visit his studio in 
| Bruton Street. We were invited to see it there; and at the first glance 
the cause of its rejection was apparent—it is too real a representation of a 
j woman undraped, and not a pleasing one of “ modesty unveiled.” But 
there is nothing so objectionable in the figure as to warrant its exclusion 
from an exhibition, and we think the Art-Union Committee were not jus- 
tified in rejecting it. 

The figure represents a woman of matronly development, as she might 
appear when preparing for the bath: the last garment has fallen to her 
feet, her hand is just quitting its folds, and, like Thomson's Musidora, 

“ Fair exposed she stands, 
In fancy blushing at the doubtful breeze.” 
The form, though by no means of ideal beauty, is admirably modelled; 
and it is remarkable for that fleshiness which is so difficult to render in 
sculpture. A slight bend of the figure gives a hint of the shrinking of 
“ modesty unveiled,” and suits the action of the left hand holding the dra- 
pery; but the right arm is constrained and unmeaning, and the turn of the 
head is too abrupt, and does not accord with the rest of the figure. The 
back and limbs are finely modelled; and though the thigh appears short, 
this may be owing to the prominence of the hip. ‘The bosom has greater 
protuberance than is consistent with our ideas of delicacy; and the fulness 
and slight flaccidity of the breasts render this portion of the figure inele- 
gant, if not disagreeable. In fine, the statue is deficient in ideal refinement 
and poetic beauty. 

Mr. Park justifies the proportions of his model by saying he modelled it 
from nature; that his design was to represent not a nymph, or a goddess, 
but a woman; and he contends that he has done so correctly. This may be; 
but we cannot admire his judgment in the choice of a model, nor his 
taste in the treatment of it. His boldness in disregarding the precedents 
of antique and modern convention is, in our opinion, mistaken, And, not 
to follow the example of the Art-Union Committee, we will give our reasons. 

The sculptor embodies his ideas in marble or clay, as the painter depicts 
his on canvass, by means of a representation of nature; the imitation of 
natural objects being the means, and not the end. Each aims (or ought 
to aim) to develop an idea. Mr. Park’s idea in “ Modesty Unveiled” is to 
heighten the natural beauty of the female form by an expression of pu- 
dency; and therefore requires that the figure itself should be of the most 
perfectly beautiful proportion, in a graceful attitude, and with an air of 
chaste and timid delicacy. We think he has not fulfilled these conditions: 
the figure does not convey his idea; on the contrary, it rather tends to 
suggest ideas of an opposite nature. 

But, regarding the statue merely as a representation of the female form, 
we object that it does not do justice to nature. The sculptor, having to re- 
present in a hard, opaque, colourless substance, the perfection of natural 
beauty, which depends upon animation, colour, and complexion, as well as 
form, can only compensate for the absence of all but the solid form by giv- 
ing to that such a high degree of refinement in proportion, attitude, and 
expression, as to convey an impression of ideal beauty and grace. He has 
to express in the severe and limited language of fixed form an image that 
includes all that is most beautiful in physical and moral attributes; and 
this he can only accomplish, however imperfectly, by presenting a figure 
whose perfections shall suggest to the mind of the beholder ideas of the 
purest and most elevated character. If he represents a woman, it should 
be the embodied subiimation of feminine charms. And there is no justifi- 
cation for a sculptor modelling the nude form who does not at least attempt 
this; for it is the oflice of art to exalt and refine our perceptions of nature, 
by investing its external characteristics with associations that belong only 
to the rarest combinations of corporeal and intellectual beauty. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC PORTRAITURE. 

In speaking of Messrs. Beard and Claudet as “ rival patentees,” we have, 
it seems, made use of a phrase that is liable to mislead; the more so that 
such is the general impression. Mr. Beard has been at some pains to ex- 
plain, that he and M. Claudet both use the process of Daguerre under the 
same patent, but that to Mr. Beard only belongs the power of granting 
licences to others to use it in this country; he having bought the patent 
entire, subject only to M. Claudet exercising the privilege of using it to a 
limited extent. 

Mr. Beard also observes that he too can take “ non-inverted ” portraits 
when desired. 

BIRTHS. 

On the 11th August, in Blake Street, York, the Wife of William Henry Charlton, 
Esq., of Brandsby Ilall, of a daughter. 

On the lth, at Talacre, Flintshire, the Hon. Lady Mostyn, of a son. 

On the Ii4th, in Eastbourne Terrace, the Lady of Licutenant-Colonel Norman 
Maclean, C.B., of a daughter. 

On the 15th, at Cedars, Leytonstone, Essex, Mrs. Tebbutt, of a daughter. 

On the 16th, at Clare Priory, Suffolk, the Lady of Lieutenant-Colonel Baker, of a 
daughter. 


still-born. 


On the 16th, at Cheveley Park, Newmarket, the Lady of John Fairlie, Esq., of a son, | 


On the 16th, at Castle Ashby, the Lady William Compton, of a daughter, 

On the 16th, at Hightield Park, Rock Ferry, near Liverpool, Mrs. Isaac Worthington, 
of a son. 

On the 18th, in Belgrave Square, the Hon. Mrs. Sanderson, of a daughter, 

On the 19th, at Bitterne Grove, near Southampton, the Lady of Alexander ih 
Esq., of a son. eyes, 

On the 2%th, in Clarence Terrace, Regent’s Park, Mrs. Macready, of a daughter 

MARRIAGES. : 

On the 4th June, at Mirzapore, Brand Sapte, Esq., Bengal Civil Service, thira Son of 
Francis Sapte, Esq., of Eaton Place, to Caroline Maria, daughter of the late Captain 
Pemberton, R.N. 

On the llth August, at Tandridge, Surrey, John Robert Kenyon, Esq., of the Inner 
Temple, DC.L., Recorder of Oswestry, second son of the Hon. Thomas Kenyon, of 
Pradoe, Salop, to Mary Eliza, only daughter of Edward Hawkins, Esy., of the British 
Museum. 

On the llth, at St. Peter’s Church, Dublin, George Haigh, Esq., of the Mount, Hai 
fax, to Louisa Matilda, eldest daughter of the late Sir Robert Way Harty, Bart, “ 
Prospect House, Roebuck, county of Dublin. , 

On the 13th, at Farnborough, John, eldest son of John Hardy, Esq., M.P., of Wo, 
Park, Hants, to Laura, third daughter of William Holbech, Esq., of Farnborough 
Warwickshire. ° 

On the 18th, at Woolwich, Captain Bainbrigge, Royal Engineers, to Margaret, 
daughter of Colonel Paterson, Superintendent of the Royal Military Repository, ” 

On the 18th, at Stony Middleton, Derbyshire, Frederick Holland, Esq., a Lic utenant 
in the Royal Navy, to Anne, fifth daughter of Lord Denman. 

On the 20th, at Trinity Church, St. Marylebone, Captain Stracey, Scots Fusilier 
Guards, son of John Stracey, Esq., of Sprowston, Norfolk, to Marriot, daughter o 
Edward Marjoribanks, Esq., of Wimpole Street. 

Ou the 20th, at Exton Church, Rutland, Andrew Agnew, Esq., eldest son of Sir 
Andrew Agnew, Bart., of Lochnaw Castle, N.B., to the Lady Louisa Noel, eldest 
daughter of the Earl of Gainsborough. 

On the 20th, at St. Chad’s, Lichfield, the Rev. Henry 8. Cerjat, Rector of West Hors. 
ley, Surrey, to Frances Charlotte, second daughter of the Honourable and Rey, A, p, 
Percival. 

On the 20th, at St. Mary’s Catholic Chapel, Chelsea, G. TB. Felice Raffo, only son of 
the Tunisian Minister, to Elizabeth Mary Mylius, only daughter of W.F. Mylius, Esq, 
of Manor House, Cheyne Walk, Chelsea. 

On the 20th, at Cookham, Berks, by the Rev. Joseph Webster, Vicar of Condovyer 
Salop, second son of John Harden, Esq., late of Brashay Hall, to Louisa Caroline, 
youngest daughter of the late Sir Samuel Young, Bart., of Formosa. 

DEATHS, 

On the 30th April, on board the Childe Harold, on his passage home from Bombay, 
Captain James Sims Unwin, of the Bombay Artillery ; in his 35th year. 

On the 9th June, at Hursole, near Ahmedabad, James Wedderburn Hope, Esq., Lien- 
tenant and Adjutant Twenty-sixth Bombay Native Infantry, sixth son of Sir Johy 
Hope, Bart., M.P., of Craighall. 

On the 10th August, at Menadarva, in the parish of Camborne, Miss Elizabeth Jeffree 
in her 102d year. Her hearing was good, and she could see to thread the finest needle, 

On the 12th, at Barham Wood, Herts, Margaret, daughter of the late Sir Joh 
Halkett, Bart., of Pitfirrane, Fifeshire. 

On the 13th, at Stowmarket, Esther, Relict of the late Samuel Burch, Esq., of the 
same place; in her 9Ist year. 

On the 15th, in Portman Square, Lieutenant-General Lord Bloomfield, G.C.B., G.C.H! 
Colonel-Commandant of the Royal Horse Artillery ; in his 79th year. 

On the 16th, Mary, youngest daughter of General Sir George Cockburn, G.C.H., of 
Shangano, county of Dublin. 

On the 16th, at Chatham, Lieutenant-General George Wulff, Colonel-Commandant of 
the Ninth Battalion Royal Artillery ; in his 83d year. 

On the 17th, at Preston Hall, Kent, in consequence of his late accident, Sir Charles 
Wetherell ; in his 76th year. 

On the 2Ist, at Taplow, Maidenhead, the Marquis of Thomond. 

















EAST INDIA SHIPPING. 

Axrrivep—<At Gravesend, 17th August, Marion, Crawford, from China ; and Terra 
Nova, Sclater, from the Cape ; 18th, Templar, Brown, from 8) @ ey ; Thetis, Cass, from 
Caleutta ; and Mariner, Harland, from Ceylon. In the Downs, 18th, Soubahdar, Um- 
freville, from Calcutta; 19th, Janet Wilson, Morris, from China ; Duke of Wellington, 
Duncan, from Calcutta; and Eleanor, Haslip, from Mauritius ; and 20th, Glen Huntly, 
Barr, and Scotia, Robinson, from Calcutta. At Hastings, 19th, Reliance, Robertson, 
from Penang. Off Falmouth, 17th, Windsor, Truscott, from Calcutta ; and Cornwall, 
Brooks, from Maulmain, At Liverpool, 19th, John Christian, Thompson, from China; 
and Royal Saxon, Ingleby; and El Stewart, Henderson, from Colcutta. In the 
Clyde, 18th, I dare! Adair, from Mauritius. At Cork, Marmion, Fletcher, from China, 
At Bombay, previous to the 24th June, Sir 11. Hardinge, Simon Taylor; Kilblain, 
Nugent ; Duke of Wellington, Barossa; and Caledonia, from London; Sir H, 
Douglas, and Baboo, from Liverpool; and Rokeby, from Newcastle. At Madcras, 
previous to 5th July, Tulloch Castle, Stamp; and Mary Ann, Darke, from London; 
Counna, Bray, from Liverpool ; and Christina, Baker; and Mary Ann, M‘Neill, from 
the Clyde, At Calcutta, previous to 30th June, Buteshire, Hersilia, Clifton, Charles 
Jones, Madagascar, William Money, and Blanche, from London; Princess Royal, 
Ann and Jane, Panthea, and Duke of Wellington, from Liverpool; Majestic, from the 
Clyde; and Ariadne, from Newcastle. At China, 11th June, Cannata, from Liverpool; 
13th, Bangalore, from London ; 17th, Anne Jane, from Ditto; and 18th, William Prowse, 
from Liverpool. 

SalLep—-From Gravesend, 15th August, Alfred, Henning, for Calcutta; 16th, Abber- 
ton, Pain, for Adelaide; 17th, Onyx, Brown, for Singapore ; and True Briton, Consitt, 
for Madras; 18th, Owen Glendower, Robinson, for Calcutta; 19th, Royal Archer, 
Scott, for Adelaide ; and Nimrod, Atkins, for Bombay. 

SATURDAY MoRNING.—ARRIVED—At Ceylon, 2d July, Tmaum of Muscat, Riches, 
from London ; and Isabella and Ann, Lumsden, from Newcastle. At Calcutta, Ist July, 
John Bibby, Cawkett, from London. The Heroine, M‘Kenzie, from Sydney to Port 
Essington, was wrecked in Torres Straits, 26th April; five passengers and three of the 
crew drowned. The William Ackers, from Liverpool to Shanghae, got on shore near 
Woosung, on the 13th May; part of the cargo saved, and master and four of the crew 
supposed to be drowned. 


~~ MILITARY GAZETTE. 


OrriceE oF ORDNANCE, Aug. 17.—Royal Regt. Artillery —Gent. Cadets to be Second 
Lieuts.—F. J. Soady, vice Waller, promoted ; M. Stewart, vice Freeth, promoted ; (Se- 
cond Lieut. Soady to be placed next above Second Lieut. Dyneley, and Second Lieut. 
Stewart between Second Lieuts. Margesson and Street); O’Bryen B. Woolsey, vice 
Grey, promoted ; A. W. Drayson, vice Ommanney, promoted ; C. W. Elgee, vice Pal- 
| 
| 
| 




















mer, promoted ; E. J. Carthew, vice Vansittart, promoted ; G. IL. A. Forbes, vice Paget, 
Martineau, vice Mercer, promoted ; 
vice Milward, promoted; A. J- 
ce Blakeley, promoted ; G. R.C- 
vice Ord, promoted. Corps of Royal 


promoted ; W. H. Blair, vice Phelps, promoted; L. 







C. Hunter, vice Colclough, promoted; R. J. Ha 
| M‘Dougall, vice Chermside, promoted ; J. Spurway 

Young, vice Craufurd, promoted; I. T. Boultbee, 
Engineers— fH. T. Siborne, vice Inglis, promoted ; C. 8. Akers, vice Martindale, pro- 
| moted; B. A. Wilkinson, vice Hutchinson, promoted ; L. Nicholson, vice Wray, pro- 
moted ; G. E. L. Walker, vice Pasley, promoted ; J. T. Burke, vice Stokes, promoted 5 
F. E. Cox, vice Hickey, promoted; 8. B. Farrell, vice Clarke, promoted. 

Orrice oF ORDNANCE, Aug. 20.—Royal Regt. of Artillery—See. Capt. F. Dick to be 
Capt. vice Stanway, dec.; First Lieut. J. M. Adye to be Sec. Capt. vice Dick; See. 
Lieut. F. J. Soady to be First Lieut. vice Adye. 
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COMMERCIAL GAZETTE. 
Tuesday, Aug. 18. 

PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. . 
Manchester, timber-merchants—Dickinson and Falkous, New- 
meter-manufacturers—Bowden and Marshall, Plymouth, porters 
merchants—Bradbury and Armitage, Ashton-under-Line, cotton-spinners— 4. and J. 
Copland, Barnstaple, drapers—Whitmey and Webb, Birkenhead, curriers—Pratt and 
Son, Birmingham, thimble-manufacturers—Jones and Co., Horrocks, near Manchester, 
silk-dyers—Welch and Barnett, Birmingham, chemists—Taylor and Co., Woodley, near 
Stockport, spindle-makers; as far as regards J. Taylor—Whitley and Blenkhorn, Hud- 
dersfield, cloth-manufacturers— White and Luck, Macclesfield Street, Soho, die-sinkers 
—Madden and Malcolm, Leadenhall Street, booksellers—Owen and Co., Fronddy, An- 
glesey, lime-burners—Thompson and Co., Liverpool, brewers—Dendney and Hurst, 
Hastings, brewers—Howard and Wardlow, Glossop, cotton-spinners—T. and B. Shirley, 
| Stoke, Staffordshire, manufacturers of chinaware—Bullman and Grant, Mildenhall, 
Suffolk, grocers—Johnson and Son, Manchester, publishers—Hadtield and Co., Liver- 
pool, varnish-manufacturers, 





Cryer and Vitty, 
castle-upon-Tyne, 
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BANKRUPTS. 


WILi1aM, Swansea, maltster, to surrender Sept. 3, Oct. a: solicitors, Mr. 

vid, Swansea; Mr. Bridges, Bristol ; official assignee, Mr. Hutton, Bristol. 

Bory Peter, Manchester, calico-printer, Sept. 1, 23: solicitors, Messrs. Keightley 
Co. Chancery Lane ; Messrs. Cunliffes and Co. Manchester; official assignee, Mr. 


Traces, Monsen, JOuR Harter, King Street, Cheapside, hotel-keeper, Aug. 27, Oct. 
1; solicitor Mr. Ashley, Sho:editch ; official assignee, Mr. Johnson, Basinghall Street. 
‘CABNE senior, Joseru, Truro, provision-merchant, Sept. 1, 29: solicitors, Messrs. 
Morgan, Old Jewry 5 Messrs. Smith and Roberts, Truro; Mr. Turner, Exeter ; official 
assignee, Mr. Hirtzel, Exeter. i re 
Hagris, Jostat, Mevagissey, ¢ ornwall, grocer, Sept. 1, 29: solicitors, Messrs. Bell 
and Co Lincoln’s Inn Fields; Mr. Carlyon, St. Austel; Mr. Moore, Exeter; official 
assignee, Mr. Hernaman, Exeter. : 
Jones, THOMAS EVANS, Knightsbridge, linendraper, Aug. 27, Oct. 2: solicitor, Mr. 
d Milk Street, Cheapside ; official assignee, Mr. Alsager, Birchin Lane. 
Lloy BRIS, WittiaM, Camden New Town, builder, Sept. 2, Oct. 1: solicitor, Mr. Haynes, 
Anington Street, Camden Town ; official assignee, Mr. Groom, Abchurch Lane. 
PARKINSON, RUFUS, Ashton-under-Line, currier, Aug. 28, Sept. 18: solicitors, Messrs. 
Clarke and Co. Lincoln’s Inn Fields ; Mr. Brooks, Ashto.. under-Line ; official assignee, 


. Hobson, Manchester. 
Mi ATTERSO®, Joun, Tunbridge, tea-dealer, Avg. 27, Oct. 2: solicitor, Mr. Townshend, 


Howland Street ; official assignee, Mr. Whitmore, Basinghall Street. 
TEASEL, JOHN, Norwich, carpenter, § ppt. 2, 26: solicitors, Mr. Jay, Bucklersbury ; 
Messrs. Jay and Pilgrim, Norwich ; official assignee, Mr. Follett, Sambrook Court. 
Warp, Epwaxp, Medbourn, Leicestershire, corn-dealer, Sept. 10, Oct. 8: solicitors, 
Mr. Rawlins, Market Harborough; Mr. James, Birmingham ; official assignee, Mr. 
r ero 


BALLINGR, 
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aes DIVIDENDS. 

Sept. 11, Lemon, Croydon, ironmonger—Sept. 11, Miller, Whittlebury Street, Hamp- 
stead Road, painter—Sept. 28, Preston, Leigh, Gloucestershire, coal-dealer—Sept. 18, 
Taylor, Liverpool, hosier—Sept. 11, Pope, St. Jacob, Gloucestershire, copper-wire- 
manufacturer—Sept. 11, J.and J. Garsed, Leeds, flax-manufacturers—Sept. 12, Marsh, 
Brewood, Staffordshire, grocer. 

CERTIFICATES 
To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of meeting. 
Sept. 10, Kent, Rosherville, Kent, lodging-kousckecper—Sept. 10, Blurton, Piccadilly, 
-merchant. 
—— To be granted unless cause be shown to the contrary on or before Sept. 8. 
Lemon, Croydon, ironmonger— Smith, Stratford-upon-Avon, grocer. 
DECLARATIONS OF DIVIDENDS. 

Harley, Birmingham, grocer; tirst div. of 3s any Thursday after Oct. 3; Mr. Valpy, 
Birmingham—Wenman, Birmingham, merchant ; second div. of 6s. any Thurs after 
Oct.3; Mr. Valpy, Birmingham—Sutton jun., Atherstone, draper; first div. of 5s. any 
Thursday after Oct. 3; Mr. Valpy, Birmingham—Barber, Walsall, banker; third div. 
of Gd. any Thursday after Oct. 3; Mr. Valpy, Birmingham—Feaver, Ludgate Hill, 
mercer ; final div. of 4d. any Saturday after Oct. 31; Mr. Green, Aldermanbury—Can- 
nell, Liverpool, bookseiler ; first div. of Gs. 6d, any Thursday after Oct. 5; Mr. Turner, 
Liverpool—Bull, Leeds, cloth-merehant ; first div. of 2s. on Aug. 20 and 21, or any 
Friday after Oct. 3: Mr. Kynaston, Leeds. 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS, 

Barak, J., Paisley, engineer, Aug. 22, S 2 





Sept. 

MacagvEEN, N., Orbost, Island of Skye, Aug Sept. 15. 
Morrat, W., and Bisuor, J., Leith, merchants, Aug. 24, Sept. 15, 
Musrar, W., Blairgowric, Aug. 26, Sept. 16. 








Friday, Aug. 21. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 
Wood and Ivy, Compton Street, musical-instrument-makers—W. and R. Westwe'l, 
Oxfordshire, sheep-dealers—Hammond and Gurnell, Dartford, Kent, chemists—Louth 











and Medworth, Wisbech St. Peter, grocers—Salisbury and Jones, Liverpool, ropemakers | 


—Farrar and Boocock, Hudderstield, lime-merchants—Kirkby and Co. Oporto, com- 
mission-agents—Greenslavde and Co, Isristol, corn-merchants; as far as regards W. b. 
James— Fry ani Co. Fenchurch Street, colonial-brokers ; as far as regards 8. G. Fry— 
Russell and Mackenzie, Martin’s Lane, Cannon Street, attornics—H. and N, Pritch: 
Stamford Street, Blackfriars Road, hat-imanufacturers—Evans and Finnemore, Bir- 
mingham, steel-pen-manutacturers—Fitch and Streng, Fenchurch Street, wine-mer- 
chants—PBell and Co. Dowgate Hill, quill and pen-manufacturers——Jones and Co. Liver- 
pool, and Jones and Co. Pernambuco ; as far as regards R. P. Wood—Hare and Pilling, 
Huddersfic!d, manufacturers—Fowler and Leather, Leeds, stock-brokers— Ashmore and 
Hall, Westbury-upon-Trym, Gloucestershire, gardeners — Marsh and Bridge, Farnworth, 
Lancashire, quarry-masters. 





BANKRUPTCIES ANNULLED. 

Britten, Joseru LAwnence, Liverpool, coal-merchant. 

Curti;, WitLiaM, Croydon, builder. 

BANERUPTS. 

CavENDIsH, GeorGcE Avucustus, Finchley, lodginghouse-keeper, to surrender Aug 
Oct. 2: solicitor, Mr. Hembery, Bedford Row, official assignee, Mr. Whitmore, Basi 
hall Street. 

Hartcey, Ricnarp Henry, Halifax, stock-broker, Sept. 1, 24: solicitors, Messrs. 
Jaques and Co. Ely Place; Mr. Mitchell, Ualifux; Mr. Courtenay, Leeds; official as- 
signee, Mr. Young, Leeds. 

Mevnter, Lovts, Leicester Place, Leicester Square, hotel-keeper, Sept. 2, Oct. 1: so- 
licitors, Messrs. Harrison and Dubree, Hart Street, Bloomsbury; official assignee, Mr. 
Groom, Abchurch Lane. 

MeRRETT, WitttamM Gwitum, Leadenhall Street, surgeon, Sept. 5, Oct. 8: solicitors, 
Messrs. Gole, Lime Street ; official assignee, Mr. Edwards, Frederick's Place. 

MILLER, Joun, Mary Street, Hoxton Old Town, baker, Sept. 2, Oct. 1: solicitor, Mr. 
Hare, Coleman Street; official assignee, Mr. Groom, Abchurch Lane. 

Moore, Jesse CORNELIUS, Strand, bookseller, Aug. 28, Oct. 2: solicitors, Messrs, Scott 
and Co. Lincoln’s Inn Fields ; official assignee, Mr. Alsager, Birchin Lane. 

Munpay, Epwanrp, Liverpool, house-agent, Sept. 2, Oct. 1: solicitors, Mr. Rogerson, 
Lincoln’s Inn Fickls ; Mr. Davies, Liverpool ; official assignee, Mr. Morgan, Liverpool. 

Svtciirre, J Ames, and Co., Birstal, cotton-spinners, Sept. 1, 22: solicitors, Messrs, 
Gregory and Co. Bedford Row; Mr. Wavell, Halifax ; Mr. Courtenay, Leeds ; oficial 
assignee, Mr. Hope, Leeds. 

_ Tate, Henry, and Nasu, Ronert Lecas, Bristol, stock-brokers, Sept. 4, Oct. 15: so- 
licitor, Mr. Fox, Bristol: official assignee, Mr. Acraman, Bristol. 

TAYLOR, Joun, Meltham, Yorkshire, manufacturer, Sept. 3, Oct. 1: solicitors, Mr. 
Lever, King’s Road; Mr. Laycock, Huddersficld; Mr. Bond, Leeds; official assignee, 
Mr. Freeman, Leeds. 

Tew, WittiaM, Halifax, corn-dealer, Sept. 1, 22: solicitors, Messrs. Gregory, Bed- 
ford Row; Mr. Wavell, Halifax ; Mr. Courtenay, Leeds ; official assignee, Mr. Hope, 
Leeds. 

Woop, Cuartes Tuomas, Liverpool, corn-factor, Aug. 29, Oct. 1: s 

































icitors, Messrs. 





= i 
Vincent and Sherwood, Temple; Mr. Robinson, Liverpool ; official assignee, Mr. | 


Cazenove, Liverpool. 

, DIVIDENDS. 
_Sept. 12, Barnes, Woodbridge, Suffolk, chemist— 
City Road, engineer—Sept. 12, Salmon, Beaumont, 

CERTIFICATES 

. To be aranted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of meeting. 

Sept. 11, Joy, Tunbridge, plumber—Sept. 14, Weston, Bish »pszate Strect Within, 
hatter—sept. 17, Nail, John Street, Tottenham Court Road, builder-—Sept. 11, Hop- 
kins, Portman Street, tailor Sept. 11, Reed and Powell, Tottenham Court Road, iron- 
nae Sept. 12, Valle, Manchester, silk-printer—Sept. 17, Hearn, Wood Street, 
TeaPside, commission-azent— Sept. 17, Taylor, Tooley Street, tobacconi Sept. 14, 
a mg arditt, draper—Sept. 15, Hughes, Liver commission-merchant— Sept. 
rg Schone Birmingham, grecer— Sept. 15, Hall, Manchester, commission-agent—Sept. 

5, Scholes, Manchester, dealer- sept. 14, Rains, Newton, Cheshire, boiler-maker. 


Sept. 12, Wilson, Wenlock! Basin, 
sseX, carpenter. 

















To be granted winless cause be shown to the contrary on or before September V1. 
Bull, Frome Selwood, dyer—Mills and Puckle, Corn Exchange, hop-tactors — Baines, 
Manchester, frocer—Crampern, Wharf Road, City Road, coal-merchant—Harris, Le- 
Pa gm Goodm n’s Fiekis, teacher at the Jews’ Orphan Asylum—Smyrk, Hill 
» Finsbury, tringe-manufacturer—Wadhams, Charlotte Street, New Road, car- 
penter— Baldock, Nottingham, grocer. 

: SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 
Crank, J., Campbelltown, Inverness-shire, flesher, Aug. 25. 
Grete, W., and ¢ ARSWELL, W , Glasgow, stock-brokers, / 
RAnkwye, J., Falkis k, Stirlingshire, distiller, Aug. 28, Sept. 
Scort, W., Edinburgh, painter, Aug. 29, Sept. 21. 

SHanp, W., and ¢ Hnistiz, T. C., Glasgow, merchants, Aug. 26, Sept. 16. 
Siupson, D., and Diek, G , Glasgow, writers, Aug. 25, Sept. 15, 
Tuo, W., Langloan, tlesher, Aug. 27, Sept. 17. 











PRICES CURRENT, 


BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 
| Saturd. ,Monday.| Tuesday.| Wednes.| Thurs. | Friday, 


oe ee eeseersooces 953 958 954 953 9 9) 





8 per Cent Consols .... 














































































Ditto for Account . .. «.... ° 954 954 954 953 953 95 
3 per Cents Reduced ° paige ° 96 96 96 96 964 96 
33 per Cents. ......... sscereese ° 973 973 9 | 8 os 
Long Annuities . etere log log log 10g | = 10a } log 
Bank Stock, 7 per 209 209 208 209 209 209 
India Stock, 10g........ ose 260 — — es 20 — 
Exchequer Bills, 1$¢. per diem 7pm | 43 =) © | = 10 
India Bonds, 3 per Cent ...... i ee ee ee — 
FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Alabama (Sterling)......... 5p. Ct. —— | Massachusetts (Sterling)...5 p.Ct —_— 
Austrian peaibcanti — | Mexican .... ... ss. 5 = 23 
Belgian.. - ~— § Ditto Deferred)... $= —_ 
a ai eteia ..2%—- 54y BEER scncoscese 60000 ‘— _: 
Brazilian . ° 89 Mississippi (Sterling)... ..6 — — 
Buenos Ayres ... -t— 3y Neapolitan ..... oe erecese : es _ 
Chilian ........ +00 t= _ New York (1858) .... ....56 — 86 
Columbian (ex Venezuela) .6 — — Qiahe..... sevcccccoccsccces ‘-— _—_— 
Damish ...c0.0.c000 0.0% _- bs } Pennsylvania . i — 
Dutch (Ex. 12Guilders) - 694 ) Peruvian.... ..... ee Mi -_— 
Ditto. xesedceeeeenses os 94 Portuguese .. .. 5-— s5 
French .......+- _- — || Ditto...... evens t= 45 
Ditto ...... a= See - — | Russian. 6 6.6 ccceeeeee ed om 113 
Indiana (Sterling) _ —— Spanish .... esse eeeeeee OF = 2 
Illinois . eseesecoces - — _ Ditto.. oe eerce 3s= 36 
Kentucky . — —— |, Ditto (Passive) ..... sees _— 5a 
Louisiana (Sterling)........5 — 75 |! Ditto (Deferred —_ 
Maryland (Sterling) ...... 5=— —— | Venezuela Active ... 42 
SHARES. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Minre— || Baxnxs— 
BOMAMOS 200 ccerccccces+cocsccse _ Australasian . o -secereeceese — 
Brazilian Imperial —_ British North American . ° —— 
Ditto (St. John Del Key) .. —_ Colonial ..... ocrvecese . - = 
Cobre Copper .. Osecvecee.co —_— Commercial of London ...+++++ —_ 
Ratiwars— | London and Westminster .. 283 
Lirmingham and Gloucester .. .| 27h London Joint Stock Seeceo 15 
inburgh and Glasgow........-. | 69 National of Ireland ... «.... ° —_— 
Eastern Counties... ..... ° 22) ex da National Provincial —— 
Grand Junction. ... oun — | Provincial of Ireland ava 
Great North of England .. 230 ex d Union of Australia 
Great Western... . oe ceseee ay Union of London 
Liverpool and Manchester. ...... | Docss— 
London and Brighton .... 63 ex d East and West India . Mil 
London and Blackwall . | uy BARGER cosccese.20 M4 
London and Greenwich oo-eeel 9 &t. Katherine 101g 
London and I aingham.......-. | 207 MisceLianrous 
London and Croydon... ....... 2°) || Australian Agricultural .. ..... —- 
Manchester and Birmingham .. | 78 ex all | British American Land ... —_— 
Manchester and Leeds .... .... | 117 | Canada ..... seseeeeee ° —— 
BEL S .waia.edse ceccdecnc oi 138) |] General Steam .........+. e005 me 
South-eastern and Dover ...... | 42 | Peninsular and Oriental Steam . 73 
South-westerm ......... ereeses 75$ | Royal Mail Steam ..... seeee 55 
York and North Midland .. 97 South Australian .........+ ° _ 


BANK OF ENGLAND. 
An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32,for the week «1 ding 
on Saturday the 15th day of Aug. 1si¢. 
ISSCE DEPARKTNENT. 
Notes issued ....cceceeseseees £29,456,525 » Government Debt ...... «+++ 
Other Securities .. ... ° 
| Gold Coin and Bullion oe 
| Silver Bullion ...... enese 60 


£29 456,535 


£11,015,100 
2,984,900 









£29,456,535 
BANKING DEPARTMENT. 
Proprietors’Capital ...... veee £14,553 ,000 Government Securities, (in- 
Rest .... . 3,611,298 cluding Dead Weigit Annuity )£12,961 725 
5 | Other Securitics .. cov coe 13,848,421 








Public Deposits* 
























Other Deposits ne sees | Notes ...... o- see-ee & 60) 335 
Seven Day and other Bills ... Gold and Silver Coin .. 558,960 
£36,000 451 £36 000,451 
*Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commissioners of National Debt & Dividend Accounts, 
BULLION. Per oz. METALS Per ton. 
Fereign Gold in Bars, Standard 9 | Copper, British Cakes £93 0 0.. © 0 
Foreign Gold in Coin, Portugal Pi 5 Iron, British Bars.... 9 0 0... 9 5 0 
New Dollars ..........+. 9) Lead, British Pig .19 00... 0 0 @ 
Silver in Bars, Standard 114 | Steel, English ....... 0 0 0.. 0 0 0 


GRAIN, Mark Lane, Aug. 21 


s @. 

Wheat ,R.New 50 to5s Rye 

Fine ...... 54—56 | Barl oer 
Malting .. 

Malt, Ord... 

Fine. 

Peas, Hog 















: 38 —4 Fine. 31—33 


Super.New 56—55 . 34-36 Harrow 


AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN. DUTY ON FOREIGN CORN, 





Per Qr. (Imperial) of England and Wales For the present Week 
Wheat .... 48s. 6d. | Rye ........ Sls. 5d. j Wheat e-coce OG8 : 
Barley. 3 Beans .... .. 38 11 Barley. ° 40 
Oats.. 7 Peas ........ 35 11 Oats .. 66-0005 1 6 





Weekly Averages for the Week ending Aug 
Wheat, 45s.1¢.—Rarley, 275.3d.—Oats, 235.3d.—Rye, 3¢s. 7d.—Beans, 395. 6d.—Peas, 36s. 0d. 

















HOPs. POTATOES. 
Kent Pockets ...... e+08 100s, to 168s. York Reds -» perton Os.to Os, 
Choice ditto oe cose @ _— Scotch Reds cence o=— 0 
Sussex Pockets...... -. 90 — 120 Devons... ..- sece-0 o=-— 0 
Fine ditto.........cc.s00 see Om @ Kent and Essex Whites o-— @ 
HAY AND STRAW. (Per Load of 36 Trusses.) 
CUMBERLAND. SMITHFIELD Whutrrcnaret. 
Hay, Good .... 00 .eeeee 70s.to Bis... 605.00 BOS... w.seeesse G5s.to 808, 
Inferior . cco ee Wm CB. o-— O.. - oO 
Mew 0 cccse con O'S 45 — 72 — 70 
CROVOP .cccrce-c - » 99 —100 . 85 — 116 — 118 
WheatStraw ... ... ... 32 — 35 34 — 26 — ow 








FLOUR PROVISIONS 
Town-made..... e+ persack 46s. to 49s, | Butter—Rest Fresh, 13». Od. per doz, 








Seconds eee ecee Te FF lUlU Carlow, 4/. Gs. to 4/. 108. per ewt. 

Essex and Suffolk.on board ship 40 — 43 | Bacon, Irish e per cwt. f0s.— O88, 

Norfolk _and Stockton . 37 — 40 Cheese, Cheshire . eese “i — 78 
Bran. . +. «-pergquarter 0 — 0 Derby Plain ere eees 68 — 62 
Pollard, fine. o— | Hams, York. . — . 14 —sO 


| Eggs, French, per 120, 4s. 6 ', to 6s, 64, 


Bread, (}d. to Tha. the 41D. loaf. 





BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 
Ad Heap or Carrie at 





Newoarte ann Leapenwatr.* 
s. « s. da. s. ad s. d. s. a. Sui TuFIELD 
Reef... 2 6to3 ito3 8 3 6tos lv tod 2 Yridey. Monday. 
Mutton 3 4—310—4 4 . 34—4 4—4 5 | Beasts 788 . 3,342 
Veal... 3 4—31l0—4 6 ...3 8S—4 2—4 8 | Sheep |” Beeees 33,070 
Pork... 3 0—40—5 0. 310—4 6—5 0 | Calves 443 216 
Lamb... 4 6~—-5 0-0 0. 4lo—5 —0 0. Pigs 280 weree 150 
* To sink the offal, per Slb:- 
OILS, COALS, CANDLES GROCERIES 
Rape Oil .... -+eessper owt. £1 11s. 6d. Tea, Bohea, fine, per lb. Os. 2d. to Os 54 
Netined coecee ——- IB ®O Congou, fine eeu 5 =—2 2 
Linseed Ol] ...... cocvesesce.« BS ®@ Souchong, fine ° 3 =—2 8 
Linseed Oil-Cake per looo 0 0 0 * In Bond—Duty 2s. ld. per lb. 
Candies, per dozen, 5s. td. to 5s. 6d Coffee, fine (in bond) per ewt. 95s. to 1408 
Good Ordinary . dis. to 188 


Moulds (6d per doz. discount) 7s. 64. } ‘ a 
s, Hetton asesseee Bah Gane Sugar, Muscovado, per cwt...... 36s. Tha. 
covcccccce-cores 808. CH, | West India Molasser 5, Od. 








Tees.... 
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THE SPECTATOR. 





NIVERSITY of LONDON.—The ANNUAL 
SXAMINATION for the DEGREE of BACHELOR of 
appointed tocommence on Mon pay the 26th Ocroner 
ates must be sent tothe Registrar fourteen days pre- 
By order = tye Senate, 
Rk. W. Roruman, Registrar. 






viously. 


19th August ma 


K iso's COLLEGE HOSP! PITAL, AL, 
Portugal Street, Lincoln's Inn. 
BUILDING FUND. 


Somerset House, 


Amount advertised eee ; 
Cash received at the doa: rs ‘of King’s College, 
Strand, at the late public mectiug..... 2112 6 
The following contributions are most grate 
fully acknowledged— 
Benjamin Bond Cabbell, -_ M.P... £21 0 90 
























Dr. Watson ........ Cae scece. cones 1910 6 
Thomas Stilwell jun. ...... Ppa Re 110 0 
Newell Connop, Esq. . - oe Fe 
Miss Dealtry .... onees ee i 
Miss A. Dealtry .......0 cccees scenes 1 00 
Rey. M. Mitchell 5 0 0 
Mrs. Holme .. 100 
Mrs. George Twining . “** . 5 0 0 
H. G. Yatman, Esq ‘oan on BS 
Edwards Thornton Esq. x . . 0 60 
Mrs. Hales.. Gacsteceessesscccesoen & OB © 
Rey. A. Houblon . eas eenenn 000 
Mrs Houblon ... re 
The Hon. Algernon Gr ay Yollemache 50 6 0 
Hi. Sikes, Esq 5 ose ees 
E. — ugue, Esq errr R 55 0 
y. C. Towers, Esq eeeee e 3110 0 
a n Cornish, Esq.........- 5 ’ 
Wm. Cotton Bryanston Square »” 0 0 
Charles B : 3 
A. Barry, 2 § 08 
-—_—— 261 7 0 
R. C. Kidd, Esq ine tae eon 20 0 





£3.09 
satisfaction in 





The Committee of Management have great 





announcing this most auspicious commencement of contribu 
tions to the Building Fund, for the pure ¢ of a site, and for 
erecting thereon the necessary buildings to increase the ac 


commodation of the Hospital 
His Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge has most gra 
ciously condescended to become Chairman the Building 
Fund Committee, and the following Noblemen and Gentlemen 
have kindly consented to act on the above 
Committee 
ss the Duke "of CAMBRIDGE, Chairmen. 
Sir R. H. Inglis, ac M.?P 
| Rev. Dr. Jelf, Principal 
The Lord Viscount Ashle y | _ King’s College 
The Bishop of Oxford W. Cotton, Esq 
The Bishop of Lichfield r. G. Sambrooke, Esq 
The Bishop of Liandatf 
The Venerable Archdeacon | " 
Manning. Es 
The Archdeacon Robinson Edward Willou shby, Esq 
Benjamin Bond Cabbell, Esq C. Heberden, Esq 
MP Edmund PF. Moore, 
sq. MP Dr. Todd. 
T opeland, Esq. M.P Major Moore 
and Ala rman, Treasurer William Fergusson, Pq 
With power to add to their number 
Subscriptions » ill be thankfully received by Mr. Alderman 
Copeland, M.P. Chairman and Treasurer; Rey. Dr. Jelf, 









His Royal Highnx 
The Lord Viscount 
M.t 


Sandon 














A. J.B. re a 
w 











Principal of King’s College ; J. W. Cunnin. 1, Esq. Seere 

tary of King’s College ; Mr. G. Jaques, Secretary of King’s 

College Hospital; also by Messrs. Twining; the principal 

London Bankers ; and by any Member of the ¢ ommittec ° 
August IS46. G. Jraaves, 





gies COLLEGE HOS 
Portugal Street, Lincoin’s Inn Tield 


Supported by Voluntary Contributions 





The Committee of Management most crate fully 1owledg 
the following CONTRIBUTIONS to the General Fund— 


Anonymous per. and £ s.! £ 
Masnsnens d £521 Os. ld. | Messrs. Essex & Sons .a 

Rev. H. Hodgson d 31 10! Rev. W. Heberden ...a 3 

Viscount Newark ad 25 0! Rev. C.J. Nicolay... .a 3 3 

Anonymous, per F. G. | B.C. Cockburn, Esq..a 2 2 
er ee .d 20 0) Messrs. Hodgkinsonand 

W. Gladstone, Esq d 10 10 Tongue . ey 

Messrs. Essex & Sons. d 10 10| Mrs. Holme .. owe 8 2 

Peter Erle, Esq d 5 5] F.R. Cornish, Esq....a 1 1 

Anonymous .-d 3 ©) C Barry junior, Esq..a 1 1 


Subscriptions will be thankfully received by Mr. Alderman 
Copeland, M.P Chairman aud Treasurer); Rev. Dr. Jelf 
Principal of King’s Colle; . Cunningham, Bsq 
Secretary, King’s Colleze ; Mr G. Jaques, Secretary of King’s 
College Hospital ; Twinings, and the principal 
London Bankers 

_August 1s46. G. Taar 


MO PROFESSORS OF GEOLOGY, MINE- 
RAJTOGY, LECTURERS, AND OTHERS. The i 
esting Collection of Spe ‘ns illustrative of the above Sci 
ences, valuable Library, D nd other effects 
of the late Thomas Webster, Esq., F.G.8., &c., Professor of 
Geology to the London University. 
Messrs. RUSH WORTH and JARVIS will SELL BY AUC 
TION, at their Great Room, Savitte Row, on Wepnespay, 
26th, by order of the Administrator on behalf of th 
Crown, the valuable and interesting collection of Geological 
and Mineralogical specimens formed and arranged by the late 
Mr. Webster at a very great expense; also, a Library of 
about 1,000 volumes, including the works of any eminent 
writers on Natural History in general, Manuscripts, Works, 


Messrs 





s, Secretary 












Avevst 





















and Lectures, a large quantity of Water-colour Drawings and 
Sketches by himself and othe and Miscellaneous effects 


alogues 


Auction 


To be viewed two days previous to the sale, and Ca 
had at the room, and in the City, at the Offices of th 
eers, 19, Change Alley, Cornhill 


STRALIA.—THE LONDON JOINT- 
STOCK BANK continues to transmit the funds of emi 
grants to the colony of New South Wales, by granting Credits 
on the Commercial Ranking Company of Sydney on the most 
favourable terms. The frequent depreciation of the exchange 
between Sydney and London renders the transmission of 
capital through the medium of a bank extremely favourable 
to settlers. Groner Pottanp, Manager. 


ah r 

TEAM to CEYLON, MADRAS, and CAL- 

CUTTA, vid EGY!’T.—Regular Monthly Mail Steam Con 
veyance for Passengers and Light Goods.—The Peninsular and 
Orier Steam-Nav tion Company book passengers and re- 
ceive goods and parcels for the above ports by their steamers, 
starting from Southampton the 20th, and from Suez on or 
about the l0th of every month.—For rates of passage-money, 
plans of the steamers, and to secure passages, apply at the 

‘ompany's Offices, 51, St. Marv Axe, London. 


TEAM to ITALY, FLORENCE, ROME, 
NAPLES, &.— The Peninsular and Oriental St 
Navigation ompany beg to announce that their new Steam 
ship the “ Tiber,’ Captain Olive, built and fitted up ex 
pressly for the line, will start from meagre ge I on Wepnrs- 
DAY the 30th of September next, for 
Vecchia,and Naples; and thenceforward the Company will de- 
spatch a Steamer regularly on the 15th of every month to those 
Ports. Families travelling to Italy will find this route expe- 
ditious, economical, and interesting. Rates for first-class 
































Passengers, Servants, Horxes, and Carriages, also for Goods 
and Parcels, may be had on application at the Company's 
Offices, 51, St. Mary Axe, London. 


August 19th, 1846. 


'] 


| Commissioners, endorsed “ 


Ar . "I r oO 
IRKENHEAD DOCK COMMISSION ERs. | 
—The Birkenhead Dock Commissioners are ready to re- 
ceive LOANS of MONEY for periodsof Five or Seven Years, 
under the authority of their Second Act of Parliament, passed 
8th May 1845, at the rate of Five per cent per annum. 
The Interest will be paid half-yearly, on the Ist January 
and Ist July, in London or elsewhere, as the parties lending 





fi Tenders, stating the amount and term of Years for 

whieh the Money is proposed to be lent, to be -addresse lL to the 
Tender for Loans. 

Ricuarp Hunn, 





By order, Secretary. 


10th August 1846 
FOR COALS 

BERMUDA 

ver-General « 





Lirkenhead 


(\ONTRACT 
7) 


FOR 


Department of the Storeke f the N 
Somerset Pl tha 
The COMMISSIONERS for ex: 
HIGH ADMIRAL of the United Kingdom of G 
and Ireland do hereby give NOTICE, that on Ts 
th instant, at One o'Clock, they will be ready to tr 
such persons as may be willing to contract for 
delivering » Store at her Majesty's Naval Y 
a cargo of 500 tons of 
SIMPSON’S PONTOPS 
WINDSOR'S PONTOPS, on 
ADAIIUS MAIN COALS. 
The Coals to be sent out immediat 
A Form of t Tender may be seen at the s 
tender will be | re eceive d after One o Clock on the 
nor any noticed unless the party attends, or an a 
duly authorized in writing 
Every tender must be addressed to the Secretary of = Ad- 
miralty, and bear in the left hand « T » words “ Tender 
for Coals,’ and niust also be deliver 
companied by a letiersigned by a resp 
to become bound with the person tenderir 
for the due vf the Oor tract 


ipa hn ea 
J Ik — nt of the Comptrolier f 
ranspor t Services, 

Au : 






oo dD 











ying and 
ermuda 











< No 
ut treaty. 
nt for him 














ble person, « 
¢ in the sum ¢ 





performan 


“and PORK. 
Victualling 


mers 








The Commissioners for exc uting the of Lord High 
Admiral of the United Kingdom of Great tain and Ireland 
do hereby give notice, that on Tu vy the 2ith Si R 
NEAT, at One o'Clock, they will be ready to treat » ith such 
persons as may be willing to CONTRACT for the supply of a 
quantity of 

SALT MEAT, 
f the United Kingdom, equal to 12,000 Navy 


rees of Pork, 


ensuing season ; 


, and 18,000 Navy ti 
»cured in the 


in separat 
their Lord 















ships re ving to themselves the » when the tenders 
are openet, of contracting cither whole, or for suct 
part thereof only as they may de« of pot contracting 
for any part 

I'wo-thirds of the Beef to delivered tierces, anc 
remainder in barrels; and a quan of Pork equal to ’ 
tierces, (and for which separate tenders are to be made, 





















delivered in casks, co ‘taining l0ulbs. each ; and of th 
maining quantity of three-fourths to be dé t in 
tierces, and the remaining on o he 
Majesty's Victualling Stores at i 
mouth, and Haulbowline, in st all he 
ufter be directed, and w n the 
BEEI—T wo-thirds, 
One-third, - Rais 
PORK—One. third, . pes 
Two-thirds, \ \ 
and to be paid for by poy t the 
first period of delivery bs 
specified 
rhe conditions he contract 
by applying to the Agent for th 
the Collectors of her Majesty 


Waterford, and Newry, or tl 








General at Dublin, or to tl 
it Leith 

No tender for a less quantity than shall be equal to 200 
tierces of Beef, or to ™ erces of k, ence nw the Pork 
to be delivered in casks containing 1] pounds h 1 be 


admitted 
No cender will be received 
treaty, nor any noticed aniess the party attends, 
son on his behalf duly authorized in writing; and i 
expressly understood that th nders must ¢ 
price for the Beef, and a separate price forth 
every tender must also specify the prices both in figures and 
Z ers will be rej 


r One o' Clock on the day 


or some per 























tu the s the A 

corner of the envelope the 

a ictual 

persons 

\ REPRESENTATIVE OF 
4 G * ERNMENT, neithe too Democratic nor t 





1—That th f Great Britain and I 


ntire surf 





d into Municipal Districts, each in extent ac 
cording to population and other local circumstances; but that 
no Municipal District exceed in arca one hundred squa 
miles or thereabouts, That cach Municipal District be govern- 








ind 
nhabitants as hereby specified, viz., 
inhabitant in the District of sane mind and 
it the time a prisoner accused of felony, 


ed by a Council for local purposes, 
thereof be cleeted by the 
That every male 
of legal age, not being 































or under sentence of punishment from having b ~7 
guilty of some crime, be entitled to vote, and / ,! 
Members of the Municipal Council Phat the aforesaid fre 
men of the municipali kieach have a number of yotes 
in proportion to his annual income, rated upon his property 
profession, trade, orcalling, within the Distric vllows, viz 
to have One V 
inder Two Vote 

Three Votes 

Four Votes ; 

Five Votes 

a Six Votes; 

and s© on upon the same sca lowing one additional v 


each time that the annual income of the elector be doubled 

That the said Municipal Council should, by a majority of its 
e body, clect annually hy 4 voting a Repre sentative ¢ 
oresentatives, numerically proportionate to the populatior 
of the District with that of other Districts in the County, to 

Me mobe rs in a County Parliament. That the said 
it elected to administer the affairs of the 
majority of its entire body,elect annually 
presentative or Representatives numeri 
cally proportionate to the population of the County with that 
of other Counties in Great Britain and Ireland, to serve as 
Members in the Imperial I iament. 

That no Member of a Municipal Council, or of a County 
Parliament, or of the Imperial Parliament, be elected to serve 
for a longer period than one year; but that he may be re 
elected at the discretion of the clectors 












County should by 
by open voting 














MILITARY COLONIZATION. 

roposed—That non-commissioned ofticers and soldiers after 
service in a British Colony, be discharged if they 
demand it, as soon as their vacancies be filled up by recru 
from home. That the wives and children of non-commis- 
sioned officers and soldiers have free passage to British 
Colonies. 

N.B. 








| of all arms, is only three years 





The period of military service in Prussia, for soldiers | 
’ 





a 

EMOVAL.—DR CULVERWELL Hag 

REMOVED to No. 10, ARGYLL PLACE, Regent Street, 

where he ————— Daily, as usual until Three » and 

in the Even from Seven till Nine; and where also his 

several public clone, of which entirely new and en} arged 
editions have recently becn published, may be obtained, 


i be WEATHER AND THE DAGUERREO- 
TYPE—CLAUDET'S COLOURED and NON INVER. 
TED DAGUERREOTYPE 
Street, Strand, near the Ad 
are preferable, the rooms ar 
not all necessar 
even rainy weather ar 
been most favourable for the 


| OT WEATHER.—TRAVELLING —SEA- 
SIDE.—The REGISTERED PALETOT in Lona 

only at , Cornhill, opposite the Royal Exchange, and 

chief Llama Cloth Warchouse, 114, Regent Street 

be deceived by a simila ame, placed in the 

a few petty shops in neighbourhood of the 

each Paletotis stamped H J ind D.NICOLL, 114, 

7 NEW PORTABL E AL LARUM, 
- a small snuff-box, can be Pp 

’ at any hour th 

ign made, or 





Establishment, 18, King W iam 
tide Gallery. As the carly } hours 
open at 9 o'clock Sunshine is 
traits taken during cloudy and 
» very successful. The last few days has 
Photographic Operation . 











» and Po 











he 
Do not 
windows of 
_ nt 







siz ot 












made.—T. COX SAVORY niths, Watc unakers, 
& , Cornhill, ‘seven doors from Gracechurch . 
London. N.B. Astoch of Second-hand Plate always on hand 
for sale 

W" SNHAM LAKE ICE-DISHES, in richly. 





cut crystal and frosted glass, ice-tongs, glass ice 7 
goblets, ice-plates " & 

ond tubes, &c. &e. in 
Oxford Street, near 
Street, mingham. 
mentof Glass Chandel 
mental Glass, &c., constantly on view 
Orders executed st terms 


try cobbler glasses 
nd C. OSLER’S, 4, 
Manufa wy, Broad 
1807. A splendid assort- 
, Lustres, Table-glass, F« gu Orna. 
Wholesale and Export 








n the low 








. . ” op . 
| EAL and SON’S LIST of BE DDING, 

containing a full description of weights, sizes, and prices, 
by which purchasers are 1 | to jue t at are 
best suited to make a co f bedding < post 
on application to th t it, the lar lon, 
exclusively for the manu uid s f bedd hed. 


steads or othe r fur riture , r kept)—Heara Sox, Feather 
Dressers and Be i ! : 

Tottenham Court Ro 
“ N ADVE k riISEMENT HERE 


CONVEY bat t idea of the exc 








CAN 


Nene 














manutacture for we rus tor cat 
actual Mon 1 th 

is over t 

gives th 


housekeepers should 1 i 
WATSON, 41 and 12, 








near the stern Counti terminus, it will 
PIs SAUCE ——E. Lazenny 

mplaints from Familic *s who 

us imitations of their H ey's 





rs to observe that each bottle of 
name of “ Wittiam Lazeney 
front label used so many 
nby 

ENCE of ANCILOVTES continues 
uliar care which has rendered 















istl r salmon, turbot, cod, s 
&c., and is manufactur nly at their old esta 
Sauce Warchouse,6, Ldwards Street, i tman Square. 
\HILDREN’S ILAIR. —The balsamic proper- 
/ ti of ROWLANIVS MA Ass | he } 


ontinue t! Onn 








softness, luxurious redut 
human Genial 
impurity, and rend 


Beware of 
the words * 
s. 6d.—7s.—Family 
double that size, 














at 20, Hatton Garden, I 

fumers. 

\ putLST MESSRS. BETTS AND CO. 
studiously desirous to avoid t imputation of 

va Ht increasing t um <« ated by 

! ulence in the Met lis of that fearful d 

cholera, they deem it cons nt withad ! 

ings of the public to di t ntion to th 

monials as to the me heir Pate } 





























and wholesome sprit has! been in very ' 
t important Hospitals and Infirmarics in the King 
vd is deserving of especial notice at the present time o 
its peculiar efficacy in resti the r ges caused by s 
pidemies that usually \ t this ” we yea 
the sume can be procured in quantitics tl than t 
1 us direct from the Dist y, at lés rs n in 
bottles, at 3s. per bett mm Retailers in every loc 
h bottle bei ecu ry the Metallic Capsules hich 
Messrs. Bet un h of making | 
upon which Is embos tTs's PATENI 
RANDY SMITHFIELD 
EXTRACTS FRO NIALS 
te St 
Your Brandy is f frou con Lacid ai string 
matter, which exists eorless int tof the Brar 
ported from ince Signed * Jounx T ( 
“ To Mr. Betis * Leeturer on stry 
— g Act 
I am bound tos ad do assert it with« « 
for purity of spirit this cannot be surpassed that your 
Patent Brandy is also ce from those :W 
though minute in quantity tlways contaniinate the foreign 
spirit. ~icnes “J 5 Me 
To J. T. Betts, Esq Chemist to hi * 





Upper Gower Stree 





I do not hesitate t <press mv conviction t t is fu 
as free from anythin urious to healt) nt 
pure a spirit, as the best varieties of foreign brandy 

Signed “Epwakp Tcl 
“ Professor of Chemistry in the University of Lon 
John T. Betts, Esq cle Stes ; 
‘ Grenadier Guards Hospital 
‘The two samples of your Patent Brandy I had an opp 


laying befere the Board of Officers which sat 
simental Hospital last Every Meml 
Roard approved of the nd have ordere 
shall be used for the sich Signed “J. Was 

J. T. Betts and Ce ** Surg.-M r, Grenadier 


MHE RAJAH OF TRAVANCORE 
HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT. On the 
Professor Holloway was honoured » ith an order for six ¢ f 
largest pots of Holloway’s Ointment, from no |! 
than his Royal Highness the Rajah or reignit 
Travancore, through the eminen vy ake f Me srs. ¢ 
Co., East India Merchants, No. 11, New ad Street, 
The Ointment, it appears,is for the person al use of the 
and will be empl yed under the superintendence of his priv at 
physician. Hollow ay’s Ointment is sold all over India, being 
a certain cure for ulcers, wounds, sores, and abscesses, even if 
of twenty years’ standing; and may be obtained of the Pro 
prietor, 244, Strand, London, and of eyery me dicine- vende 


tunity of 
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lith Jaly 1846 


the 
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THE SPECTATOR. 
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ving 








In a handsome pestahte volume, price 8s. 6:2. 


BLACK 
PICTURESQUE TOURIST OF 
SCOTLAND. 


Fourtu Eprrion, CORRECTED AND IMPROVED. 
rravelling Map; Sixteen En- 
' 





Containing an accurate 
graved C he arts of Roads, Railroads, and Interesting Lo- 
calities (incl ling Plans of E dine vh and Glasgow): 
numerous Views of the Scenery, on Wood and Steel; and 

jous Itinerary. 
.. hensive, intelligent, and well-arranged Guide 
Rook. We have beent rnished with an incidental proof of 
the remarkable accuracy of the Charts and Descriptions, in 
the persona al testimony « 1 pedestrian, who has traversed 
a considerable spice, be« k in hand.’’—Spectator 








In a closely-printed and } riable volun 


BLACK’S 
PICTURESQUE TOURIST 


AND ROAD-BOOK OF 


ENGLAND AND WALES. 


Containing a General Travelling Map, with the Roads 
and Railways distinctly laid down: besides Sections of 
the more important Districts on an enlarved scale, and 
Engraved Charts of Roads, Railroa ts, and Interesting 
Localities 

“ A carefully -ex 
ful Maps.’ —-1¢ 

“The charac 





uted work, prettily illustrated, with use 






f Bleck’s Picturesque Tourist of 


England and Walk ure, a more compact and handy form, a 
more modern style of letterpress, getting-up, and illustration, 
with a very moderate price."—Spectator 
“ 4 decided improvement upon th Road-book."— 
Bull 
In a neat pocket volume, price 5s. 


BLACK’S 
’ T Ara) Ty ‘y7 ‘ a] , 
PICTURESQUE GUIDE TO THE 
, 7 ‘ ’ , a | 
ENGLISH LAKES 
Seconp Eprriox, ENLARGED AND IMPROVED 
Including an Essay on the Geology of the District, by 
John Phillips, F.R.S. GL. Professor of Geology in King’s 
College, London. With a minutely accurate Map, by 
W. Hughes ; Charts of the Lakes ; Views 
of the Scenery, by va l artists; and an 
ample Itinerary of all the Routes, the Distances ac- 
curately laid down 
“ This Guide to the Lakes has been compiled upon the san 
elaborate pian (as the Pictures Yourist of S« 
governed by Uie same rese 
to achieve a successful res 
dation. It is a pictures 
tions are charmingly 
minute—and its illustrations are admirable specimens of art 


—Allas 

















pare no cost « 





vuide in every sense—its descrip 





n—its intelligence is ample and 


In a neat closely-printed pocket volume, price 3s. Gd 
BLACK’S 
ECONOMICAL TOURIST OF 
SCOTLAND. 


THIRD Sieenens CORRECTED AND IMPROV ED. 

Containing an accurate Travelling Map and Itinerary, 
with Descriptive Notices of all the remarkable objects 
along the several roads, and Four Engraved Charts of 
those Localities which peculiar Historical or Pic- 
turesque interest. 

* A work most carefully and elaborately compiled, conta 
ing the greatest possil int of information in t{ staadle 


possible sj —s 








Tn a neat port » price 4s. f 


BLACK’S 


ROAD AND RAILWAY TRAVELLING 
MAP OF 


ENGLAND AND WALES 


Carefully compiled from the Maps of the Ordnance 
Surveys, and beautifull aved by Sipney HALL; 
with all the Roads, i and other Topographica 
Information required by the Tourist or Traveller on 
Business. Size, 32 inches by 224 


le cas 





In a neat portable case, price 4s. 6d 


BLACK’S 
ROAD AND RAILWAY TRAVELLING 


MAP OF 
al n T 
SCOTLAND. 
CAREFULLY CONSTRUCTED FROM THE BEs! 
AUTHORITIES. 
uls and Railroads accurately 1 


Size, 32 inches by 233. 


With all the hx 





BLACK’S E¢ ONOMICAI AL 
EDINBURGII. 2s. 

BLACK’S TRAVELLING 
28. fd. 

BLACK’S MAP OF THE 
TRICT. . Gd. 


BLACK s MAP OF 


GUIDE THROUGIL 


MAP OF IRELAND. 


ENGLISH LAKE DIs- 





: NORTH WALES. 
BLACK’S MAP OF SOUTH WALES. 
BLACK’S ECONOMICAL GUIDE 

GLASGOW. 1s 
BLACK’S TOURIST’S 

LAND. 5s. 

A, and C. Brack, Edinburgh ; 


And Sold by all Booksellers, 


ls. Ged. 





& ‘. 
THROUGH 
MEMORIAL OF 





SCOT- 
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| Booksellers : 








Rb ate James's § Peto 3 Work. 


In a few days will be published, in 3 vols. post 8vo. price 


HEIDELBERG: 


Author of “ The Ste 
London: 


P. R. James, Esq. 


SMItit, 


mother,” “The Smugzler,” 


ELDER, 


1. Ls. 6d. 
> aS 
A RoMmaAncr. 
‘Arrah Neil,” &c. &e. 


and Co. 65, Cornhill. 





NICHOL’S SYSTEM OF THE a D. 

In crown 8vo. with many plates, &c. price 10s. 6d. 

TuUOUGHTS ON SOME IMPORTANT 

POINTS relating to the SYSTEM OF THE 
WORLD. By J. P. Nicmor, LL.D. Professor of Astro- 
nomy in the University of Glasgow, Author of “ Views 
wf the Architecture of the Heavens,” and “ The Solar 
System.” 

Pr. Nichol has explained in this work all the modi- 
fications in our views regarding the structure of the Uni- 
verse which the remarkable discoveries rd Ross 
have rendered necessary 

AMIESON’S SCOTTISH DICTIONARY 
e and SUPPLEMENT, in One Alphabet (bridged 
by JOUNSTONE. Svo. 2) 

ANDERSON’S G UIDE to the HIGHLANDS and 
ISLANDS of St OTLAND. Small &§vo. 750 pages, 10s. Ge. 








BROWN'’S PHILOSOPILY of the MINI). Sixteenth 
Edition, with a Portrait, Memoir, and Index. 4 hand- 
some vols, Svo. large type, 2/. 2s. ‘he STEREOTYPED 
Epirion, in one volume. Fifteenth Edition, Iss. 


LIFE and CORRESPONDENCE of DAVID HUME. 
By J. H. Burren, Esq. 2 vols. 8vo. Portraits, &c, 25s. 
Edinburgh 





W. Tatr, SIMPKIN and Co London 
ARNOLD'S LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION —Seventu 
EDITION 
In Svo. price 6s. Od. the Seventh Edition (wit! New 


INTRODUC TION TO 


; Appen 
PRACTICAL t } 
d LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION, By THomMas 


KERCHEVER ARNOLD, M.A 
Fellow of Trinity College, Ci 





This work is foun upon the pic f imitation 
and frequent repeti It i Voca- 
bulary, and an Exercise Book ; atten- 
tion has been paid to the subject of Synonymes. tis 


used at all, or nearly all, the public schools, 
Rivinerons, St. Paul's Churchyard and Waterloo Place. 
Of whom may be had, by oo same Auth 
A SECOND PART of the above Work, containin 
the DOCTRINE of the LATIN PARTIC LES. Wit ha a 
Vocabulary and an Antibarbarus. Second Edition. Ss, 
2. LONGI ag XERCISES; being a Companion to the 
First Part. 
3. MATER TAT + for TRANSLATING INTO LATIN, 
n the German of GROTEFEND, with Notes and Ex- 
uses, Second Edition. 7s. 6d. 
Also, DOEDERLEIN’S HANDBOOK OF LATIN 
SYNONYMES. Transiated by the R Il. Hl. AKNOLD, 
B.A. 7s. 6d 





I 





lished, in ISimo. an entirely New stereotyped 
dition of 


\ ISS EDGEWORTH’S STORIES FOR 
i CHILDREN, from “ Early Lessons. 1* Parent's 


Just pul 


Assistant”; in Thirty-four Sixpenny Numbers; luding 





“Garry Owen ” and * Poor Dob. Each N is done 
up in an Dimminated Wrapper, and may ul separately 
Ne uber 1, HARRY AND LUCY, P 
Ucy, P 2 
UcY, Part 
UcY, Pa 
. HARRY AND LUCY, ly TT 
THE ORANGE MAN, 
6. ROSAMOND, Part 1. 
7. ROSAMOND, Part 2. 
8. ROSAMOND, Part 3 
%. ROSAMOND, Vart 4. 
10, ROSAMOND, Part 5 
11, ROSAMOND, Part 6; and the CHERRY 
ORCHARD, 
12. FRANK, Part I. 
13. FRANK, Part 2 
14. FRANK, Part 3 
15, FRANK, Part 4 
16. FRANK, Part 5 
17. FRANK, Part 6; and t ITTLI 


DOG TRUSTY 
18. TARLETON ; and the WHITE PIGEON 
19. ETON MONTEM 
20. THE ORPHANS; and OL! 
21. WASTE NOT WANT NO 


2. SIMPLE SUSAN, Part 1 

23. SIMPLE SUSAN, Part 2 

24. THE FALSE KEY; a HE BIRTH- 
DAY PRESENT. 

25. THE LITTLE MERCHANTS, Part} 

25. THE LITTLE MERCHANTS, ! t2 

27. THE BARRING OUT, 

28. LAZY LAWRENCE. 

29. THE MIMIC, 

30. THE BRACELETS. 


31. MADEMOISELLE PANACTIE, 


32. THE BASKET-WOMAN ; rOoR- 
GIVE AND PORGE 

33. GARRY OWEN, Part 1. 

M. GARRY OWEN, Part 2; and LOOR BOB 


London: Longman and ¢ ; T. Tegz; Hamilton and 
Co.; Whittaker and Co, ; J. Murray ; Smith, Elder, and 
Co.; Sherwood and Co.; H. Washbourne; Harvey and 
(o.; Houlston and Co.; E. Lumley; Darton and Co. 

Routledge; and Simpkin Mi irsh sal, 








Orr and Co.; G 
md Co, 


DR. ROBERT J. CULVERWELL’S GUIDE TO 
HEALTH AND LONG LIFE. 

(30 MT TO EAT. DRINK, A y post, 6d. 
iAT TO EAT, DRINK, AND AY OID ; 
with Diet Tables for all Complaints. 

ty R. J. Cutverwecr, M.D., M.R.C.S. L.A.C, &e. 

Cc ~Ae NTs: How to insure perfect digestion, tranquil 
feelings, a good night's rest, a clear head, and a contented 
mind, By an observance of the instructions herein con- 
tained, the feeble, the nervously delicate, even to the 
most shattered constitution, may acquire the grea’est 
amount of physical happiness, and reach in health the full 
period of life allotted to man. 

To be had of Suerwoop, 23, Paternoster Row, and all 
Author, 21, Arundel 





or direct from the 


| Street, Strand ; who may be advised with on these mat- 





ters daily till 3 ; evenings 7 till 9. 


WANDERING JEW, 
lete for two shillings. 

Now ready, price 2s. sewed, © 6d. cloth extra, 
Part 79 of * The Novel Newspaper, containing the only 
authentic translation 

THE WANDER ING TEW: a Tale of the Jesuits. 
By Evcene Sve. Translated from the French by D. Me 
Arp, Author of “The Student’s French Grammar,” &c. 

THE SALAMANDER; a Naval Romance. By 
EUGENE Sve. Price Sd 

THE JEW: a Kon e of the Fifteenth Century, By 
SrinDLer. Price ls. tid 

THE INVALIDE; or oo - the French Revo- 
lution. By SpinpLer. Price ls, 

a ee THISTLE ISLE. 
Price ls. 4d. 

The Sanat Newspa] prises the best works of 
the most popular authors of the day, printed without 
the slightest abridgment. Catalogues forwarded, post- 
free, on receipt of a postage-stamp- 

Bavuceand Wy tp, Farringdon St. ; and all Booksellers. 


WW e 








iby Emtty CARLEN, 


NEW SC HOOL-BOOKS 
PUBLISHED BY OLIVER AND BOYD, Edinburgh ; 
Sold also by SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co. London, 


N INITIATORY GRAMMAR OF THE 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 
With numerous Exercises. By Jonn MILLEN, 
Ike. price cloth, 126 pages. 

INGRAM'’S EUCLID'S ELEMENTS OF PLANE 
GEOMETRY. With the Elements of Plane Trigonome- 
try, and their Practical Application. Adapted to the 
Use of Schools and Private Students, with numerous 
ud appropriate Exercises annexed to each Book, by 
Scottisi Naval and Military 








James TROTTER, the 
Academy ; Author of a Key to Ingram’s Mathematics, 
& 2mo. price id. bound, 232 pages. 


ALGEBRA, Theoretical and Prac- 
is Exercises under each Head, and 
a large Collection of Miscellaneous Questions. By ALEex, 
INGRAM and James TrorTer. |2mo. 4s. bound 
r. CICERONIS ORATIONES SELECTAL: pro 
Lege Manilia, 1\ » Catilinam, pro A. L. Archia, pro 
T. A. Milon Ex Ovellii Edited by GEeoreE 
Frenavsox, A.M ne of the Masters of the Edinburgh 
Academy ; Authe tt Edinburgh Academy Latin Ru- 
liments, Latin Db tus, &« ismo,. price ls. 6d. cloth. 
FERGUSON'S M. T. CICERONIS CATO MAJOR 
sive de Senectute, Lalius sive de Amicitia, Somnium 
Scipionis, et Epistole Selecta. Ex Orellii recensione, 
“nes 


ELE MENTS O1 
tical. With numer 


ecensione 


18mo 1s. fied. « 
FERGUSON'S M r. CICERONIS DE OFFICHIS, 
Ex Orellii recensi ismo price ls, 6d. cloth, 
A NEW FRENCH GRAMMAR, with EXERCISES 
By F. A. Wo1s! <1, Master of the Modern Language De- 
partment in the High School of Glasgow, I2mo. price 


3s. 





“It seems ible and useful work—-full and elaborate 
vithout complexity, aud teaching thoroughly what it 
undertakes,” —,; ’ 

“The rules and explanations are full, clear, and ac- 
es well chosen, and the exercises ex- 






ald 
NGLISH GRAMMAR, founded on 
the Philosophy of Language and the Practice of the best 
thors. Wit us Exercises. For Use in Schools 
and | in Private Stud By CHARLES WALKER CONNOW, 
M.A, English Mast f the Western Academy, Glasgow, 
and late Principal of t English Department of the High 


School, Mechanics’ Institution, Liverpool 12mo. price 


A SYSTEM OF 1 





lity, combining practical skill with 


philosophical views pectator. 


NEW EDITIONS OF THE FOLLOWING HAVE 
RECENTLY APPEARED, 

A DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 

itaining the I ition, Etymology, and Explana- 

i rized by eminent Writers: to 

which are added, a Vocabulary of the Roots of English 

ted List of Greek, Latin, and Serip- 








Words, and an A 
t Proper Names ALEXANDER Kem, A.M. Rector 
he Cireas Place 1, Edinburgh ; Author of * Rudi- 
nents of English Composition,” & Third Edition, In 
large 12mo. price ts. tid strongly bound 
The most iplete School Dictionary we have yet 
ser fea ( fe Curcula 


“ This work is, beyond dispute, the best of its class that 
(Christian Witness. 

"p RONOUNCING DICTIONARY OF 

AND ENGLISH LANGUAGES, In 

Faencu and Encuisn, Part II, 

Edition. Large thick 


st R ENNE'S 
THE FRENCH 
Two Parts. Part I 
ENxoiisu and Paencu Fourth 
l2mo. 10s, bd. bound 

“Itis accurate, critical, 
net m. 

*,* The above two Works have b 
United States of America 

STEWART’S COMPENDIUM OF MODERN GEO- 
GRAPHY ; with Remarks on the Physical Peculiarities, 
Productions, Commerce, and Government, of the various 
Countries; Questions for Examination at the end of each 
Division ; and Descriptive Tables, in which are given the 
lronunciation, and a concise Account of every Place of 
Importance throughout the World, Dlustrated by 10 
Maps. 3s. 6d. bound 

“ More simple, more correct, and better arranged than 
any other we have seen.” — Quarterly Revre 

REID'S RUDIMENTS of MODERN GEOGRAPHY; 
with an Appendix, taining an Outline of Ancient Geoe 
graphy, an Outline of Sacred Geography, Problems on 
the Use of the Globes, and Directions for the Construc- 
tion of Maps. With Illustrative Plates, anda Map of the 
World engraved on steel i8mo. ls. bound, 120 pages. 


and comprehensive,”’—Athe- 


en reprinted in the 


NICOL’S INTRODUCTORY BOOK OF THE 8CTI- 
ENCES ; with 106 beautiful Engravings on Wood, 12mo, 


ls. 6d. cloth. 
«The best compendium of the sciences we have yet 
met with.”-—Atlas, 
OLIVER and Boyp, Edinburgh. Sirgin, MARSHALL, 
and Co. Loudon, 
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a few days will be published, * 
BSERVATIONS 3 in NATURAL HISTORY ; 
with a Calendar of Periodic Phenomena. By the 
Rev. LEONARD JENYNs, M.A. F.L.S. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d- 
Joun Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster Row. 


ILLI AM ALLEN: his LIFE, with 
SELECTIONS from his CORRESPONDENCE, 
In 3 vols 8vo. cloth. 
*,* Volumel. just published, price 8s. 
London: re nas. GILPIN, 5, Bishopsgate Street Without. 





Just t published, price ls 
IFE AND PROPERTY IN IRELAND 
ASSURED AS IN ENGLAND, by a Poor-rate on 
Land, to provide Employment for the Destitute Poor on 
the Waste Lands of Ireland. By Jonn Dova.as, Esq. 
London : James Ripeway, Piccadilly ; Joun Smita 
and Son, 70, St. Vincent Street, —— 


Just published, 8vo. cloth, 7 
HE WATER CURE IN * CHRONIC 
DISEASE: an Exposition of the Causes, Progress, 
and Terminations of various Chronic Diseases of the 
Digestive Organs, Lungs, Nerves, Limbs, and Skin; and 
of their Treatment by Water, and other Hygienic means. 
By James Mansy GULty, M.D. 
London: Joun CuuRCHILL, Princes Street, Soho. 
Just published, New and Enlarged Edition, 
A CONCISE HEBREW GRAMMAR, in 
which the Accidence is more fully illustrated, by 
Tables of Paradigms of the Verbs and Nouns, than in 
other Elementary Introductions to the Philology of the 
Old Testament. Compiled by Asuworta, and reédited, 
with Additions, by T. Yeates. Seventh Edition, care- 
fully revised and corrected, by the Reverend F. BIALLo- 
BLOTZKY, Doct. Phil. S8vo. 5s. cloth lettered. 
London : SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co. 


FOR TRAVELLERS ON THE CONTINENT. 
Now ready, in fep. 8vo. price €s. 
ICTURES FROM ITALY. 
By CuaRLes DICKENS. 

CoNTENTs : Paris to Chalons—Lyons, the Rhone, and 
the Goblin of Avignon— Avignon to Genoa—Genoa and 
its Neighbourhood—Parma, Modena, and Bologna—Fer- 
rara—Verona, Mantua, Milan, and the Simplon—Rome, 
Naples, and Florence. 

London : BrapBury and Evans, Whitefriars. 


SOUTHEY’S LIFE OF WESLEY. 
This day is published, a New Edition, in 2 vols. 8vo. 
with 2 Portraits, price 28s cloth, 
HE LIFE OF WESLEY; and Rise and 
Progress of Methodism. By Ropert Sovruey, Esq. 
LL.D. Third Edition, with Notes by the late Samuel 
Taylor Coleridge, Esq. ; and Remarks on the Life and 
Character of John Wesley, by the late Alexander Knox, 
Esq. Edited by the Rev. CHARLES CUTHBERT SOUTHEY, 
A.M. Curate of Cockermouth. 
London: LonaMAN, Brown, GREEN, and LONGMANS. 


7 NEW WORK ON MESMERISM. 
Just published, in 1 vol. fep. 8vo. price 6s. 6d. cloth, 


ESMERISM in INDIA; and its Practical 
Application in Surgery and Medicine. By JAMES 
Espace, M.D. Civil Assistant Surgeon, H.C.S . Bengal. 
“ Good books on mesmerism are so rare, that when we 
find one we can afford to dwell upon it longer than upon 
works of general literature ; and we need not say that 
this is one of the most valuable of modern contributions to 
the science, because it is a record of facts.”—Critic. 
London: Lonaman, Brown, GREEN, and Lonemans. 


MR. MILES ON THE HORSE'S FOOT. 
This day is a": a New Edition, royal 8vo. with 
ngravings, price 7s. of 


HE HORSE’ 5S FOOT, and How to Keep it 
Sound. By Witi1aM MILs, Esq. 

“ Our author combines a clear head with a kind heart 
and a vein of quiet hamour: he handles with equal dex- 
terity hammer and scapel, pen and pencil, paint-brush 
and engraver’s tools; working and writing with a firm 
hand, his language is so plain that even those who ride 
may read and understand.”— Quarterly Review. 

London: LONGMAN, Brown, GREEN, and LoNGMANs. 


ANNUITIES AND LIFE = E. 
Just published, in 8vo. 5s. 














HE ARITHMETIC OF “ANNUITIES AND | 


LIFE ASSURANCE; or Compound Interest Sim- 
plified : explaining the Value of Annuities, certain or con- 
tingent, on One or Two Lives, and the Values of Assu- 
rances in Single and Annual Payments; and compre- 
hending the Values of Leases, Pensions, Frecholds, and 
Reversionary Sums, in possession or expectation, imme- 
diate, deferred, or temporary. Illustrated with practical 
and familiar Examples. By Epwarp BaY.is, Actuary 
of the Anchor Liie Assurance Company. 

London: LoncMAN, Brown, GREEN, and LoNGMANS, 


DR. G. BURROWS ON DISEASES OF THE BRAIN 
AND HEART. 


Sust published, 1 vol. 8vo. with Coloured Plates, 10s. 6d. 


N DISORDERS OF THE CEREBRAL 

CIRCULATION, and on the Connexion between 
Affections of the Brain and Diseases of the Heart. By 
Georce Burrows, M.D. Physician to St. Bartholomew's 
Hospital, &c. 

“ Dr. Burrows’ very able work is replete with inte- 
resting and practically-useful facts, and well supports 
the author's reputation as a careful and judicious ob- 
server.” — Medical Gazette. 

_ London: LoneMAN, Brown, GREEN, and LONGMANs. 


~~ HANDBOOK FOR IRELAND. 
Fourth thousand, corrected and enlarged, 12s. cloth, 


HANDBOOK FOR TRAVELLERS IN 
IRELAND, descriptive of its Scenery, Towns, 
Seats, Antiquities, &c. with various Statistical Tables ; 
also, an Outline of its Mineral Structure, a brief View of 
its Botany, and Information for Anglers. By James 
Fraser, Landscape Gardener. An edition with Sixteen 
additional Maps of Separate Roads, 16s. 
“ As complete as the limits and size of such a manual 
can possibly permit.”—Adas, 
“To take a journey through Ireland without it would 
be perfectly absurd.”—London Morning Post. 
“ The traveller could not have a better or more trust- 
worthy conductor.”—Dublin Monitor. 
“ An accurate and valuable guide-book.”— 
Dublin: 
London: Loneman and Co. 





Nation. 


WILLIAM CurRY, jun. and Co. 
Sold by all Booksellers. 





| Training, &e. 





TICE! 

ART IV. OF. BURKE'S HISTORY OF 
THE LANDED GENTRY, Completing the Work, 
is Now Reapy for Delivery at the Booksellers in 
Town and Country ; and the Purchasers of the first three 
Parts are requested to complete their sets without delay, 
as the Parts will only be sold separately for a short period. 
N.B. The work may also now be had complete, bound 

in two volumes, price 2/. 10s. 

_HENBY | CoLsu RN, ee 13, Great Marlborough St. 





3, Great Marlborough Street. 


MM COLBURN'S “NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


MAD AME D’ARBLAY’S 
(Immediately.) 


VOLUME SIXTH oF’ 
DIARY AND LETTERS. 


1. 
TRAVELS AND TRAVELLERS. 
By Mrs. Trot.ore, Authoress of “ The Barnabys in 
America,” “ The Robertses,” &c. 
2 vols. 2ls. 
1. 
VOLUME IX. of AGNES STRICKLAND’S LIVES 
OF THE QUEENS OF ENGLAND; comprising the 
Life of MARY OF anes = A, Consort of James IT, 








VOLUME VII. OF THE. NELSON LETTERS AND 
DISPATCHES ; Completing the Work. 
v 


MNOCHELAGA; 
Or England in the New World. 
Edited by ELior Warnurron, Esq. Author of “ The 
Crescent and the Cross.” 2 vols. small 8vo. 


vi. 
LOST AND WON; or the Love Test. 
Thy the Author of “ The Maid’s Husband.” 3 vols. 
Henry Co.suryn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough 
Street. 


8, New Burlington Street, August 22, 1846. 
» 7 & & F* 


R. LE 
M NEW PUBLICATIONS 
N Ww AD 


N oO RE Y. 
Miss Rowen’s 
PILGRIMAGE TO THE TEMPLES AND TOMBS 
OF EGYVT, NUBIA, AND PALESTINE, in 1845-6. 
2 vols. 8vo with numerous Engravings. 


or Wanderings 
Post 


LIFE IN THE WILDERNESS; 
in South Africa. By Henry H. Meruven, B.A. 
8vo. with Illustrations. 10s. 6d. 

3 


OR THE REDSKINS. 
3 vols. 


RAVENSNEST; 
By J. Fentmone Cooper, Esq. 
4. 

SIR HENRY ELLIS’S NEW SERIES OF ORIGI- 


NAL LETTERS, ILLUSTRATIVE OF ENGLISH 
HISTORY. 4 vols. 8vo. = numerous Portraits. 





SECOND EDITION of THE DEBUTANTE ; or the 
London Season. By Mrs. Gore. 3 vols. 


ALSO, JUST rd READY. 


THE PENSCELL woop PAPERS: Comprising 
Essays on the Souls and Future Life of Animals; on 
Capital Punishments ; on the Evangelical Alliance ; on 
the Endowment of the Protestant and Roman Catholic 
Churches of Ireland ; on the Education of the People. 
By the Author of “ Dr. Hookwell.” 2 vols. post 8vo. 


‘. 
PEERHURST. A Novel. Edited by the 
Countess of Biessincron, Author of the “ Femme de 
Chambre,” &e. 3 vols. 
RicHarp BENTLEY, New Burlington Street, 
(Pubtisher in Ordinary to her Majesty.) 
MR. NEWBY’S POPULAR WORKS. 
Now ready, at every Library, in 3 vols. (on the 26th,) 
7. o SHIP OF GLASS; 
A Romance. By J. HARGRAVE JENNINGS, Esq. 
Author of “* My Marine Memorandum Book,” &c. 
2. REVELATIONS of AUSTRIA. 2 vols. post Svo- 


LIONEL 








Edited by the Author of “ Revelations of —. 

3. THE iE OF PITT AND FOX. Vol. 
AND THE EMPEROR 
By the Author of ‘* Reve- 





STERN EUROPE 
NIC HOLAS. 3 vols. 
lations of Russia.” 
*,* In the Third Volume (which is now ready) will be 
found the best account of the late massacres in Gallicia. 
5. AMERICA; its Realities and Resources. By F.- 
Wrse, Esq. 
“* In every respect a most valuable work.”—Quarterly. 
6. SCENES ON THE SHORES OF THE ATLAN- 
Tic, 2 vols. 
» DR. TAMS’ VISIT to the PORTUGUESE POs- 
SESSIONS. 2 vols. 
8. RECOLLECTIONS OF 
NESS) 2 vols. 
9. SIXTEEN YEARS in the WEST INDIES. 2 vols. 


A FRENCH MARCHIO- 





THE SELECT NOVELS OF THE SEASON. 
1. SYBIL LENNARD. Second Edition. In 3 vols. 
2. THE POOR COUSIN. In 3 vols. 





3. THE LIFE OF A BEAUTY. 3 vols. 

4. THE THREE STUDENTS OF GRAY'S INN. 
3 vols. 

5. THE RANSOM. In 3 vols. 

6. THE TUDOR SISTERS. 3 vols. 

7. THE EMBASSY. 3 vols. 


8. CHRONICLES of the BASTILE,. 3d Edit. In1 vol. 

*,* On the Ist of October the continuation of this Po- 
pular Work will be commenced in One Shilling Monthly 
Parts, in 12 Parts. Illustrated by CRUIKSHANK. 


CURTIS ON HEALTH, HEARING, AND SIGHT, 
Just published, Fifth Edition, Plates, 6s. 6d. 

BSERVATIONS on the PRESERVATION 

of HEALTH, with Remarks on Air, Exercise, Diet, 
and Instructions for Bathing. Also, Sug- 
gestions for the Improvement of the Metropolis, Purify- 
ing the Atmosphere, Shortening the Hours of indoor Em- 
ployment both for Males and Females, the Opening of the 
Squares to the Public, the Erection of Additional Pumps, 
Fountains, and Baths, and of Casinos in the Parks; like- 
wise, an Accountof all the Principal Spas and Watering 
Places, British and Foreign. 

2. OBSERVATIONS ON THE PRESERVATION | 
OF SIGHT, and on Spectacles, Reading Glasses, &c. 
Third Edition, price ls 

3. OBSERVATIONS ON THE PRESERVATION | 
OF HEARING, and on Hearing Trumpets, Cornets, &c. 
Eleventh Edition, price 1s. 

London ; WILLIAM Teaee¢ and Co. 73, Cheapside. 








————____ 
By Order of the Lords Commissioners of hn Admiratty, 
This day is published, 8vo. 

HE NAUTICAL ALMANAC ik FOR 1850, 
“THE NAUTICAL ALMANACK ” for 1846, 47, 48, 

and 49, may still be had. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


~~ Just published, 8vo. with ° hameaine and 3 Plates of of 
“ossils, 
UARTERLY JOU RN AL OF THE GEo. 
LOGICAL SOCIETY, No. VII. 
CONTENTS : 
Mr. Prestwick on the Isle of Wight. 
Captain Vickary on the Beloochistan Hills. 
Mr. Darwin on the Falkland Islands. 
Mr. Lyellon the Alabama Coal Ficld. 
Mr. Sharpe on North Wales. 
Mr. Cumming on the Isle of Man, 
Prof. Ehrenberg on Infusoria in Volcanic Ashes, &¢, 
_ London: _Loneman, Brown, GREEN, and LONGMANs, 


nber 43, 


HARPE’S LONDON MAGAZINE; 


a Journal of Entertainment and Instruction for 
General Reading, printed in large octavo, 16 » 
double columns, with elegant Wood-Engravings, for the 
Week commencing Avcust 22d, contains: Historical 
Notice of St. Katherine’s Hospital—Road-side Sketches 
of Germany and the Germans, No. I.—The Frozen Sah. 
Soil, or Ground-Ice, of Siberia—Natural History of Birds, 
No. V. Ilustration—The Australian Exploring Expedi- 
tion — Poetry : Thomas the Rhymer, Ilustration—Mis. 
cellaneous: Against Hasty Opinion, &c. Price Three. 
halfpence, with Illustrations, May be ordered of any 
Bookseller or Newsvender. 

Mo ADVERTISERS. — DOUGLAS 

JERROLD’S WEEKLY NEWSPAPER, owing to 
the number required, is obliged to be put to press for the 
first edition early on Friday Morning, and consequently 
Advertisements cannot be inserted, so as to circulate in 
the whole of the impression, unless received before Six 
o’Clock on the Thursday evening. 

Office, 169, Strand. 


}RENCH CONVERSATIONAL EXER- 
CISES, price 3s. 6¢.; a New Work, by L. F. De 
Porever. These truly Conversational Exercises will be 
found of infinite advantage towards attaining a rapid 
and sure Knowledge of the French language. Monsieur 
De Porquet will be happy to present copies to the Prin. 
cipals of Schools for their inspection, by addressing him, 
post-paid, No. ll, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden. 
Scholastic Agency as usual. To be had of all Booksellers, 


PREN ‘CH COMPARATIVELY IN NO 

TIME,.—An extraordinarily and most powerful in- 
centive to enable persons who know bui little of French 
to speak it in a few hours, and those who know nothing 
of it to become acquainted with it in a few days. 

LE TRESOR DE L’ECOLIER; or the Art of Making 
French at Sight. By F. De Porever. Price 3s. 6d. 

* The system M. F. De Porquet has adopted is borne 
out by the first metaphysical minds and the first of scho- 
lastic authorities.”— Educational Magazine. 

11, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden ; and all 
Booksellers, 
NEW NOVEL BY TIE AUTHOR OF * 
SOREL,” “ EMILIA WYNDHAM,” 
Just ready, in 2 vols. post 8vo. 14s. 
ATHER DARCY; an Historical Romance. 
Forming the New Volumes of 

CHAPMAN AND HALL’S MONTHLY SERIES; 
A Collection of Original Works of Fiction and Biography. 

“ This, like most of the productions of its writer, isa 
remarkable book. For deep and just feeling, for judg- 
ment, power, discrimination of character, and delicate 
perception of moral and physical beauty, few recent 
publications can compare with ‘Father Darcy.’ ”"— 
Examiner. 

London: CHAPMAN and TAtt, 
PRACTICAL GUIDE FOR YOUNG SPORTSMEN, 
n 1 vol. post Svo. cloth, price 12s, 
JYECREATIONS IN SHOOTING, with the 
» Natural History of the Game of the British Islands; 
including full directions to the young sportsman for the 
management of guns and dogs. By Craven. With 
Seventy Illustrations of Game and Sporting Dogs, from 
original Drawings by William Harvey; engraved in the 
first style of the art by F. W. Branston. 

“Every young sportsman who wishes for sound and 
valuable advice on the subject of shooting, would do well 
to possess himself of this really clever and useful book.” 
—Morning Chronicle. 

CHAPMAN and HALL, 


UP THE RHINE THE WAY bed 

Second Edition, in ; ik post 8vo. 
TOUR THROU Ci THE 

d THE MEUSE, with the Legends of the Walloon 

Country and the Ardemes By DupLey Costetio. With 

an ornamental Frontispiece, and numerous Wood-cuts. 

“A well-informed, well-bred, chatty companion, to 
whomsoever pleasure may take up the valley of the 
Meuse.”—Ewaminer. 

“ The first object of this clever volume is to recom 
mend the Continental tourist to vary his Rhenish excar- 
sion by exploring the beauties of the vale of the Meuse, 
containing, according to Mr. ¢ “ost llo, ‘some of the most 
picturesque scenery in Europe.’ "—Spec tate ’ 

CHAPMAN and HALL, 186, Str and. 





MOUNT 
&e. 





186, Strand. 








186, Strand. 


THE MEUSE. 
s lds. cloth gilt, 
“VALLEY OF 


THE CHEAPEST MUSICA; PUBLICATION EVER 


I 


PUBLIC, 
and to quantity, 


OR ATORIO 


OFFERED TO THE 

In respect both to quality 
ANDEL’S SACRED 
“THE MESSIAH,” in Vocal Score, with a sepa+ 
rate Accompaniment for the Organ or Pianoforte, af 
ranged by VinceNT Novetto. The whole work will be 
completed in Twelve Monthly Numbers, containing six- 
teen pageseach, — 6d. each. Nos. | ie 2 now ready. 
Published by J. ALFRED NOvELLo, Dean Street, 
Soho, and 24, Poultry. Sold by SIMPKIN, M ARSHALL, and 
Co.; and to be procured (by order) of every Mus icseller, 
Bookseller, &c. in the U nited Kingdom.—Remember to 
order “* Novello’s Edition.” 


68, 








London : Printed by Joseru Crayiron, of 320, Strand, in the 
County of Middlesex, Printer, at the office of Rovrert 
Parmer and Josern Crayton, No. 10, Crane Court, in the 
Parish of St. Dunstan's in the West, in the City of L ondon ; 
and Published by the aforesaid Josrru CLayvton, at 9, Wel- 
lington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the 
County of Middlesex.—Sarunvay, 22d Avoust 1546. 








